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MINOR EMPRESARIO CONTRACTS FOR THE COLONIZA- 
TION OF TEXAS, 1825-1834 


MARY VIRGINIA HENDERSON 
IV. Tue Mitam CoLtony 


Joining Robertson’s colony on the south and lying between the 
Colorado and Guadalupe rivers was Milam’s colony. To the east 
of this long, narrow stretch of territory which formed the Milam 
grant was Stephen F. Austin’s colony. Benjamin R. Milam had 
petitioned the Mexican government for the right to colonize Texas 
lands even before Austin made his first journey to Mexico.' 

As early as 1818 Milam was in Texas trading with the Co- 
manches on the headwaters of the Colorado. The following year 
found him in Mexico fighting for the patriot cause. In considera- 
tion of his services to the Republican cause, the government made 
him an eleven league grant. He selected his land and opened a 
ranch, as he thought in East Texas; but he found that he had 
gone too far to the east and had located in Miller County, 
Arkansas.? Later he located his eleven league grant farther west. 

Not until January 12, 1826, did Milam obtain the grant to 
establish the colony which bears his name. The contract called for 
the introduction of three hundred families within the following 
boundaries: 

Beginning at the point where the Upper San Antonio road 
leading from Bexar to Natchitoches crosses the river Guadalupe; 

*Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin, 52. 

*Thrall, A Pictorial History of Texas, 166-167. 
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thence with the said road to the river Colorado of Texas. Thence 
up said river with its right bank the distance of Fifteen leagues. 
Thence on a straight line, parallel with the road aforesaid to the 
river |Guadalupe. Thence] with its left bank to the place of 
beginning.® 


Mrs. Holley (Texas, 245-246) said that Milam sold his grant 
to Baring and Company of London. All the secondary references 
examined agree with Mrs. Holley. Brown (A History of Tezas, I, 
146) said: 

It is understood that he sold this Western grant to Baring Bros. 


of London, before a single settler could be placed on it by his agent 
and it was forfeited by the lapse of 6 years. 


In the Milam Papers* there are two letters which seem to make 
the above statements doubtful. On January 6, 1835, Milam wrote 
from San Felipe de Austin: 

I was disappointed in making sail of my Colony as I expected 
but I find that I can settel it to a Much graiter advantaige than I 
expected I haive had 200 applications for Setlers Sins my arrival 
here and I have no doubt but in Six Monthes it will be com- 
pleatly Seteld.® 


From the above letter it seems that Milam did attempt to sell 
his colony and had evidently negotiated with someone concerning 
the sale, but the colony for some reason remained in his hands. 

The second letter tends to substantiate the above conclusions. 
Samuel Brents, in writing to Milam, said: 

Notwithstanding I knew your grant on the Guadalupe 
has expired yet I have continued to encourage settlers to go on. 


: I entertain but little doubt your grant may be extended. 
If your grant is extended I can have it settled immediately.® 


If the sale had actually taken place, it does not seem probable 
that Brents would have continued to attempt to send him colonists. 
Furthermore, if the grant had been sold, he could not have ex- 
pected Milam to get a renewal for himself. 

The records in the Land Office show that some time during the 


‘Translations of Empresario Contracts, 92. 

‘The Milam Papers are in the Archives of the University of Texas. 
*Milam to Pryor, January 6, 1835. Milam Papers. 

*Brents to Milam, November 2, 1832. Milam Papers. 
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period of his contract Milam or his agents introduced a few 
families within the territory. During 1835 fifty-three titles were 
issued.’ They were probably to people who had entered the colony 
before the expiration of the contract in 1832 but were not put in 
the possession of their lands until 1835. 

Milam’s contract having expired in January, 1832, the legisla- 
ture, in accordance with its new policy, which was embodied in 
the Law of April 28, 1832, offering special protection and aid to 
Mexicans who should agree to settle in Texas and to empresarios 
contracting to colonize with Mexicans,* granted the territory to 
Juan Vicente Campos; the attorney for a Mexican company. The 
company apparently made no effort to colonize the lands. Since 
the territory was in the possession of the Mexican company, Milam 
no longer had any legal right to the territory; but he apparently 
had some claim, for in his letter of January 6, 1835, quoted above, 
he said that he believed that he could have his colony settled in six 
months. Milam wrote the letter from San Felipe de Austin where 
he had gone two weeks previously in the interest of the colonists 
on the Red River and other isolated places. The settlers had 
in some cases come to Texas under the colonization laws, settled 
on vacant lands, taken the oath of allegiance to Mexico, but had 
never been put in possession of their lands.*° During 1834 some 
of the lands had “been surveyed in and attempted to be dispossessed 
by foreigners and others under pretended eleven-league grants.”** 
The colonists appealed to Milam to intercede for them with the 
state government of Coahuila and Texas.’* Before leaving for the 
capital, Monclova, Milam visited each of the departments of Texas 
for the purpose of persuading the jefes politicos to join in a 
memorial to the government asking that commissioners be sent to 
place the settlers on the Red River and other isolated places in 
possession of the lands which they had occupied a number of 
years.'* 


An Abstract of the Original Titles of Record, 53-55. 

‘Sayles, Harly Law of Tewas, I, 82-89. 

*Milam to Pryor, January 6, 1835. Milam Papers. 

“Johnson and Barker, A History of Texas and Texans, I, 186. 

“Tbid., I, 186. 

“Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 133; Milam to Pryor, 
January 6, 1835. Milam Papers. 

*Milam to Pryor, January 6, 1835. Milam Papers. 
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Milam reached the capital and found Governor Viesca friendly 
to his mission, but as Santa Anna had already decreed the destruc- 
tion of the state governments, Milam had arrived too late. With 
Viesca Milam attempted to escape to Texas, but was apprehended 
and thrown into prison. From the prison he later escaped and 
fled to Texas. In his flight a group of Texas volunteers happened 
upon him as he rested in a mesquite thicket by the side of the road. 
He gladly joined them in their march upon Goliad. <A short time 
afterward he was killed in an attack that he was leading against 
San Antonio. 


V. Tue De Leon, Power Ann HeEweEtTson, AND McMULLEN 
AND McGuoin COLONIES 


The minor empresarios who contributed to the colonization of 
Texas were grouped, as previously stated, in three distinct regions. 
To the east bordering on the Sabine were the grants of Burnet, 
Zavala and Vehlein united in the Galveston Bay and Texas Land 
Company; in the central northwest between the upper waters of 
the Brazos and Guadalupe rivers lay the colonies of Robertson and 
Milam; and far to the south on what was then the southern 
boundary of the state, the Nueces river, iay the third group of 
colonies established by the minor empresarios. This southern 
group consisted of three colonies: De Leon’s and Power and 
Hewetson’s on the coast between the lower waters of the La Vaca 
and Nuecas rivers, and the McMullen and McGloin colony, which 
joined Power and Hewetson on the west and extended along the 
north bank of the Nueces. 


De Leon’s Colony 


Of all the empresario colonies established during this period of 
Anglo-American colonization, De Leon’s was the only Mexican 
colony, the only colony that preferred Mexican customs and insti- 
tutions to those of the United States. In the list of names to 
whom titles to land were issued in De Leon’s colony, the Spanish 
names predominate. A few American names appear; but in such 
a list they seem the outsiders, the ones whom the Mexicans have 
permitted to live among them. In all the other minor empresario 


“Brown, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, 133. 
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colonies the Mexican names, when they occur, stand out as if they 
were the foreigners on the soil of their own land. De Leon’s was 
just such a colony as Mexico, after 1832, came to see she must 
establish if she desired to retain Texas as a loyal part of the nation. 

In April, 1824, Martin de Leon, a native ranchman of the state 
of Tamaulipas, decided he would like to move with his herds to the 
grassy lands of Texas. Just the year before while driving mules 
from his ranch to the market at New Orleans, he had passed 
through the southern part of the state; and it was then that the 
tall grass of South Texas made its appeal to the ranchman.' On 
April 8, 1824, he petitioned the Provincial Delegation of San 
Fernando de Bexar, which was then the government of Texas, for 
permission to establish himself and forty-one families at a point 
on the lower Guadalupe where he would found a town to be called 
Nuestra Sefora de Guadalupe de Jesus Victoria. As this was 
before the passage of the national colonization law, the Provincial 
Delegation of San Fernando de Bexar was the authority which 
granted De Leon his petition. De Leon’s colony was also different 
from the other minor empresario colonies in that his contract did 
not specify a definite number of families to be introduced, nor fix 
a time limit, nor did it establish boundaries for the colony.* 
When he had located his group on the lands desired, he was to 
notify the Provincial Delegation in order that the lands might be 
designated for the location of the town, and also that each indi- 
vidual might be put in possession of land for his house and field. 
The contract exempted the colony from duties for seven years on 
everything except tobacco, and from excises, tithes and first fruits 
for ten years. 

By October, 1824, De Leon and twelve of the forty-one families 
promised had established themselves with their droves of horses and 
cattle on the Guadalupe River about one-fourth of a league from the 
Atascocito Road.* The other twenty-nine Mexican families ex- 
pected to follow De Leon to Texas, but were prevented during that 
year because of the drought, which destroyed the pasture on the 
road, and later in the same year because of the excessive rains. 

*Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas as Told in County 
Names, 45. 

*Translations of Empresario Contracts, 57. 

‘[bid., 59. 

“‘Ibid., 61. 
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Shortly after the arrival of De Leon, he was joined by sixteen 
Anglo-American families. By the following spring the grassy 
wilderness had become the scene of a flourishing little settlement ; 
the fields had been cleared and planted and, among other improve- 
ments, provision had been made for the watering of the herds of 
cattle.® 

Upon this scene of activity appeared a new empresario, who 
claimed their lands. This was Green DeWitt, who had on April 
15, 1825, received a contract from the legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas for a grant of land which included De Leon’s settlement.*® 
DeWitt was as surprised to find the bustling scene of activity in 
the center of his grant as were De Leon and his colonists to learn 
that their lands had been incorporated in another grant. Since 
De Leon had failed to notify the government of his location, the 
legislature made the contract with DeWitt when it was altogether 
unaware that De Leon’s colony would be included by it. De Leon, 
realizing that his Mexican citizenship would give him an advantage 
over DeWitt, petitioned the government for certain boundaries on 
the basis of Article 9 of the National Colonization Law of August 
18, 1824, which read: 


In the distribution of lands a preference shall be given to Mexi- 
can citizens, and no other distinction shall be made in regard to 
them, except that which may be founded on individual merit, or 
services rendered the country, or under equal circumstances, a resi- 
dence in the place where the lands to be distributed are situated. 


On October 6, 1825, Gonzales, the governor of the state, called 
DeWitt’s attention to the second article of his contract, which stated 
that he should respect all possessions given to settlers who were 
occupying lands under legal title within the limits of his bound- 
aries. He added that since the Provincial Delegation had given 
De Leon permission to establish a colony there, he therefore had a 
legal right to the land, which DeWitt must respect. The governor 
designated no boundaries for the De Leon settlement, but promised 
to send a commissioner later to put the colonists in possession of 
their lands.’ 

In 182% De Leon petitioned the governor to designate the 


*Ibid., 61. 
*Translations of Empresario Contracts, 40-42. 
"Translations of Empresario Contracts, 65-66. 
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boundaries of his colony.* Other colonies had definite boundaries, 
but his was not specified in his contract and seemed to be whatever 
he and his colonists occupied. The boundaries were not estab- 
lished that year, but the following year, 1828, Juan Antonio 
Padilla was appointed land commissioner for the colony.® 

In 1829 De Leon, through his attorney Rafael Manchola, peti- 
tioned for an augmentation of land on which he was to introduce 
one hundred and fifty families.1° The boundaries for which he 
petitioned included his original settlement and were as follows: 


Beginning at La Baca Creek, near the place where it is crossed 
by the middle road leading from La Bahia to Nacogdoches, and 
thence run one league with the said creek upwards, thence a line 
shall be run parallel with said road; to cross the river Guadalupe, 
at the Lego Ford, until it strikes Coleto Creek; and thence with this 
creek downwards, the Survey terminating at its junction with the 
aforesaid river Guadalupe. 


The government granted his petition, but this grant also lay 
within DeWitt’s colony and covered a considerable portion of it. 
At first DeWitt, whose colonists were few in number and who were 
concentrated in and around the little settlement of Gonzales, made 
no protest ; but the following year, 1830, when De Leon attempted 
to remove by force twenty-five of the families established in the 
region by DeWitt, a protest was made; and the governor annulled 
the grant made to augment the lands of De Leon.** In annulling 
the grant, the governor said that such mistakes as granting the 
same land to two people occurred because the government had no 
correct map of the state. 

By 1831 the grant to DeWitt had expired and the government 
had refused to allow him an extension. With the expiration of 
DeWitt’s contract, De Leon was practically free to colonize the 
vacant lands near him in DeWitt’s colony. The government had 
said that in annulling De Leon’s contract of 1829, it really placed 
no limitation on him except to prevent him from disturbing 
families already established by DeWitt.’* 


STbid., 67-68. 

*Ibid., 75. 

“Tbid., 69-70. 

“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 69-70. 
“Appendix to Empresario Contracts, II, 243. 
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The controversies between DeWitt and De Leon had not been 
limited to a dispute over territory. The two colonies had exhibited 
their dislike for one another over such questions as the ownership 
of a mule,'* contraband trade, and guns.’* In October, 1826, a 
boat had anchored at the mouth of the Lavaca River. The cargo 
on board was the property of a man by the name of Powell from 
Missouri. With Powell was a Dr. Oldivar of French origin, who 
claimed to be a Mexican officer, and who had promised Powell to 
help him sell his cargo of goods. Powell, who had applied for ad- 
mission to DeWitt’s colony and been received, no sooner began to 
unload the goods than a large amount of tobacco, the only article 
on which the colonists were not exempt from a tax, was discovered. 
Dr. Oldivar, it was thought, quickly reported the contraband article 
to the Mexican empresario, De Leon. The cargo was seized but 
returned to Powell; and later seized again by De Leon as a result 
of instructions to him from the jefe politico. A rumor that the 
cargo was to be seized and the DeWitt colony annihilated caused 
great alarm in the colony. In spite of the attempts of Kerr, 
DeWitt’s manager during his absence, to pacify the colonists, they 
were armed and awaiting the arrival of De Leon and the soldiers. 
De Leon seized the cargo and also the colonists’ guns. They were 
promised that the guns would be returned, but several years later 
the promise had not been completely fulfilled. That the whole 
affair quieted down was due, perhaps, to the work of Austin.’® 

The irascible De Leon also had difficulties with his neighbors to 
the south, Power and Hewetson. That De Leon should become in- 
volved with his neighbors in boundary disputes was almost in- 
evitable. Since he and his colonists were Mexicans and held a 
favored position before the law and since their boundaries were 
undefined, it was only natural that they should be found attempting 
gradually to push out and widen the area they claimed. They 
resented being encircled by Anglo-American colonies. They pre- 
ferred that the surrounding territory remain open for themselves 


Austin Papers (Eugene C. Barker, ed.), American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1919, II, 1276. 

“Rather, “DeWitt’s Colony,” in Texas State Historical Association 
Quarterly, VIII, 111-112. 

"DeWitt believed the crafty De Leon had bribed Dr. Oldivar to involve 
him in difficulties with the government and thereby cause him to lose his 
grant. 
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and others of their countrymen. The Americans were establishing 
their colonies with fixed boundaries. It seemed as if something 
must be done to prevent their gradual encroachment. De Leon 
having had so much trouble with the DeWitt colony, when the 
government made a contract in June, 1828, with the Irishmen, 
Power and Hewetson, to establish a colony south of De Leon, both 
he and the Ayuntamiento of Goliad petitioned the governor to 
declare it null and void, and to allow the lands to remain to be 
distributed to the individuals of Goliad or for the benefit of 
De Leon.’® They even attempted to establish a claim to the land 
which they had just the year before declared was vacant. The 
governor and his permanent committee showed little sympathy for 
them. The governor answered that 


: neither law, reason, nor that decorum which should be 
observed by the Executive, can justify the annulment of the con- 
tract made with the aforesaid Power and Hewetson merely to 
gratify the wishes of those individuals.’* 


From Manuel Mier y Teran, the commander and inspector gen- 
eral of the Eastern Interior States, De Leon’s petition received a 
more sympathetic and lenient hearing. According to his report 
both De Leon and Power and Hewetson held contracts for the land 
which was within the ten coast leagues and it was a question there- 
fore for the central government to decide.** In May, 1832, the cen- 
tral government declared that a preference was to be given to the 
colonists of De Leon’s colony with regard to the ownership of land. 
Wherever the land was occupied by Mexicans, they were to be given 
the preference.’® 

In 1833, De Leon fell a victim to the epidemic of cholera which 
caused during that year the death of many residents of Texas.” 
His death did not stop the issuing of titles to settlers in his colony. 
Titles continued to be issued until the last day of July, 1835.74 
Over one hundred titles were issued in the De Leon colony, which 
does not necessarily mean that there were a hundred families 


*Translations of Empresario Contracts, 72. 
“Ibid., 72. 

*Tbid., 74. 

*Tbid., 74. 

Brown, History of Texas, I, 239. 

*Titles in Spanish Archives. 
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actually located. Some of the grants were augmentations of 
previous grants, and in some cases, perhaps, the ones to whom the 
titles were issued did not occupy or cultivate the land. However, 
we may say that since De Leon petitioned to introduce only forty- 
one families he was successful in his endeavor. The contract did 
not specify a definite number of families, but it called for the 
establishment of the town of Victoria. In that De Leon was 
successful. The town remains today a tribute to the work of this 
Mexican empresario. We may say then that he of all the minor 
empresarios was the only one who fulfilled his contract completely. 


The Power and Hewetson Colony 


James Power, a native of Ireland, and James Hewetson, a resi- 
dent of Monclova, contracted on June 11, 1828, with the legislature 
of Coahuila and Texas to introduce into Texas two hundred 
families, one-half of whom were to be Mexicans and the others 
Irish.227. The approval of the central government had been 
previously obtained because the grant was within the ten coastal 
leagues.** The boundaries were as follows: 


Beginning on the left bank of the River Guadalupe at the 
angular point, where it empties into the sea. Thence following 
the line of the Sea Coast Eastwards, to the mouth of the La Vaca 
creek: Thence with the right bank of this Creek, the precise dis- 
tance of Ten leagues: Then a line shall be run Westward, parallel 
with the Coast, on a border Ten leagues, until it meets the river 
Guadalupe and thence downwards, on the Left bank of this river, 
to the place of beginning.** 

When Power and Hewetson found that the territory of their 
grant was sufficient for not more than half of the two hundred 
families, they petitioned for and received in March, 1829, an ex- 
tension of their grant southward to the Nueces River.*° 

As was seen in the previous division, a conflict of claims arose 
between the Mexican empresario, De Leon, and the Irish em- 
presarios, Power and Hewetson. The governor refused to annul 
the Power and Hewetson contract as De Leon requested, but the 


“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 142. 
*Tbid., 76. 

*Tbid., 142. 

*Tbid., 144-145. 
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following year, because of the influence of General Teran, De Leon 
was given the preference in the distribution of lands. Power and 
Hewetson were notified by repeated orders from the federal and 
state governments that in the selection of lands they should give 
the preference to Mexicans.*° Furthermore the empresarios were 
obligated to receive as colonists all the families in the town of 
Goliad, who desired grants of land. 

In 1835 two vessels carrying Irish people were on the high seas 
bound for South Texas. At New Orleans the empresarios were 
compelled to leave seventy of their number who had contracted 
cholera.*7 Others had died and been buried at sea. The em- 
presarios suffered still another misfortune. They were forced to 
abandon the vessels on the beach. The colonists were saved, but 
their furniture, farming implements and forges, which they were 
bringing with them, were lost.** 

When the jefe politico heard of the calamity which had befallen 
some of the colonists, he promised to urge the sending of a com- 
missioner to them at once, in order that the shipwrecked victims 
might be placed in possession of their lands as promptly as possible. 
A commissioner by the name of Guajardo, who had been in the 
colony issuing titles to the first colonists, had died. The jefe 
politico complained that he had not respected the preference that 
should be given the inhabitants of Goliad. He warned Power 
and Hewteson that they should see that the new commissioner 
should follow the instructions of the government.*® The governor 
appointed Manuel del Moral as the new commissioner, but he soon 
resigned and Jesus Vidaurri was appointed in 1834.*° 

When Power and Hewetson made their contract, the mission at 
Refugio within their grant was still in use; but when it was 
shortly afterwards abandoned, the empresarios in 1830 petitioned 
the government that they be allowed to establish their central 
town on that location.** They proposed to buy the buildings of the 
abandoned mission and to indemnify the owners of the deserted 


**Tbid., 228. 
Tbid., 229. 
*8Tbid., 229. 
*Tbhid., 230. 
*Toid., 231. 
7bid., 145. 
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lands. The governor assented to the location of the town on the 
site of the old mission provided that the buildings be sold at 
auction and the owners of the land be indemnified.** The owners 
of the land were to be received by Power and Hewetson as colonists 
and to be granted one league and one labor of land within the 
mission territory. In addition the empresarios were to furnish 
each of these families or single persons a yoke of oxen and farming 
implements. They were to be the property of the individual as 
long as he occupied the land. 

When Vidaurri, the commissioner, began issuing titles to the 
Power and Hewetson colonists, the ayuntamiento of Goliad inter- 
rupted him on the pretext that it had not been presented with the 
instructions under which he worked, and also that he had interfered 
with the property of citizens of Goliad.** The governor promptly 
instructed the ayuntamiento that it had no right to interfere with 
a commissioner appointed by the government. Thereupon the com- 
missioner resumed the issuing of titles and continued to do so 
during the year 1834. 

In the same year the empresarios received permission from the 
government to admit citizens of England, Germany, and North 
America in lieu of the same number of Irish families proposed in 
the contract.** The request was readily granted since Article 11 
of the Law of April 6, 1830, forbidding the entrance of citizens of 
the United States had been repealed by 1834. 

Before the expiration of the contract, Power obtained an ex- 
tension of three years.*° In the colony nearly two hundred titles 
to land were issued before the Congress of the Republic of Texas 
declared all public lands to be the property of the state.** Even 
though nearly two hundred titles were issued, two hundred 
families were not introduced, because a large number of the titles 
were to single men, some were for augmentations of previous 
grants, and in some cases in all probability the settlers did not 
occupy the land as the law required. The facts do not warrant 
the claim that Power and Hewetson fulfilled their contract. 


“Tbid., 147-148. 

8Thid., 330. 

*Tbid., 149-150. 

*Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 185. 

*An Abstract of the Original Titles of Record in the General Land 
Office, 67-75. 
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The McMullen and McGloin Colony 


John McMullen and James MecGloin, natives of Ireland but 
residents of Matamoras, petitioned the legislature of the state of 
Coahuila and Texas in August, 1828, for the territory which had 
in October, 1825, been granted to John Purnell and Benjamin 
Drake Lovell.*7 One of the partners of the earlier enterprise, 
Purnell, had been drowned just as he was boarding a vessel to go 
to Texas. Lovell, the remaining partner, asked the government to 
release him from the contract, in order that McMullen and 
McGloin might obtain the territory.** 

Lovell’s resignation was accepted and a contract made with 
McMullen and MecGloin in August, 1828, for the introduction of 
two hundred families within the following boundaries: 


Beginning on the left bank of the river Nueces, at its inter- 
section with the boundary line of the Ten Coast Border Leagues 
of the Gulf of Mexico, exempted by the law of August 18, 1824, 
which must not be encroached upon, thence with the said boundary 
line to a point, Ten Leagues distant, (Southwardly) from the 
Presidio de La Bahia del Espiritu Santo (Goliad) thence on a 
straight line, to the confluence of the river Medina with the San 
Antonio, thence with said river, on its right bank, to the point 
where it is crossed by the old road, which leads from Bexar to the 
Presidio of Rio Grande, thence with said road to the river Nueces, 
and thence with said river downwards on its left bank to place of 


39 


beginning.” 


The colony established by McMullen and McGloin was known 
as the Irish colony and had as its leading town, San Patricio or 
Hibernia.*® By the Law of April 6, 1830, the contract for the 
colony was considered suspended.‘ In January, 1834, the em- 
presarios obtained an extension of their contract for four years.*? 
Colonization began anew, but in this colony settlers were not intro- 
duced as fast as in the other Irish colony, that of Power and 


“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 76. 

‘STbid., 158. 

*Tbid., 156-158. 

“Holley, Texas, 115; Original Titles to Lands granted in McMullen and 
McGloin’s Colony, Vol. LIX of the Spanish Archives in the Land Office of 
Texas. 

“Sayles, Harly Laws of Tewas, I, 55. 

“Gammel, Laws of Teaxas, I, 229. 
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Hewetson. Titles to land were issued during 1835 by José Maria 
Balmaceda, who had succeeded the earlier commissioner, Saucedo.** 
If the empresarios could have continued their work, perhaps they 
would have been successful. Brown (History of Texas, I, 342) 
says that McMullen and McGloin fulfilled their contract so far as 
time permitted. Circumstances, however, did not allow them to 
continue their work. In November, 1835, the Texans took things 
into their own hands and established a Provisional Government. 
The plan for the Provisional Government contained an article 
which brought the work of the empresarios to a close. The article 
was as follows: 


all land Commissioners, Empresarios, surveyors or persons 
in anywise concerned in the location of lands be ordered forthwith 
to cease their operations during the agitated and unsettled state 
of the Country, and continue to desist from further locations until 
the land office can be properly systematized by the competent 
authority which may hereafter be established.** 


The issuing of titles was therefore stopped in November, 1835, 
and in June, 1837, the government of the Republic of Texas 
declared that all empresario contracts had ceased on the day of 
the Texas Declaration of Independence, and that all vacant lands 
were the property of the state.*® 

Before the government of Texas suspended the work of the 
commissioners and empresarios, titles had been issued for eighty- 
four grants of land*® in the colony. Since the empresarios had 
contracted two hundred families, we may say they were not suc- 
cessful in fulfilling their obligations. 


Vi. OvHEeR EMPRESARIOS 


In this section have been grouped the empresarios who made 
contracts with the government to establish colonies in Texas, but 
who apparently failed in their endeavors. Of some of these, it 
can be definitely stated that they accomplished nothing; but with 


“Original Titles to Lands granted in McMullen and McGloin’s Colony, 
Volumes LIX and LX of Spanish Archives in General Land Office of Texas. 

“Gammel, Laws of Teas, I, 541-542. 

“Gammel, Laws of Texas, I, 1324-1325. 

“Original Titles to Lands granted in McMullen and McGloin’s Colony, 
Volumes LIX and LX of the Spanish Archives. 
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reference to others, the case is not so clear. The Land Office 
records of Texas give the names and locations of colonists to whom 
titles were actually issued. According to the contracts an em- 
presario did not petition for a commissioner to issue titles to land 
until he had introduced one hundred families; therefore em- 
presarios may have introduced nearly a hundred and may never 
have petitioned for a commissioner. In such a case if the revolu- 
tion in Texas began just then it would have stopped his work. In 
one instance the commissioner to issue titles was en route to the 
colony, but was arrested by the Mexican authorities and prevented 
from issuing the titles.!| It seems, therefore, that an examination 
of the congressional and judicial records of the Republic and State 
of Texas and also of the records of the Land Office during the Re- 
public should be made before it can be definitely stated with refer- 
ence to some of the empresarios that they did nothing to establish 
colonists in Texas. 
Purnell and Lovell 


Of Purnell and Lovell, two of the earliest contractors, it can be 
definitely stated that they fulfilled no part of their contract. Dr. 
John G. Purnell and Benjamin Drake Lovell, citizens of the 
United States who were living in Mexico, petitioned for a grant 
and received it on October 22, 1825.2. The colony was within the 


following boundaries: 


Beginning on the left bank of the river Nueces, at its intersection 
with the boundary line of the Ten Coast Border Leagues of the 
Gulf of Mexico, exempted by the Law of 18th August, 1824, thence 
with the said boundary line, at a point, Ten Leagues distant from 
the Presidio de La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, (Goliad) thence on a 
straight line to the confluence of the river Medina with the San 
Antonio, thence with said river on its right bank, to the point 
where it is crossed by the old road which leads from Bexar to the 
Presidio of Rio Grande, thence with said road to the river Nueces, 
thence with said river downwards on its left bank to place of 
beginning. 

In Purnell and Lovell’s plans for the establishment of the 


colony, Purnell was to explore the territory and locate the most 


‘Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (George P. Gar- 
rison, ed.), American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1908, II, 293. 


*Translations of Empresario Contracts, 76. 
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suitable places for settlement. As he was boarding a vessel at 
Matamoras for Corpus Christi, he was drowned.* In 1828 Lovell 
asked the government to release him from the contract.* His 
resignation was accepted and a new contract made by which the 
territory was granted to McMullen and McGloin.° 


Frost Thorn 


Frost Thorn, another of the early empresarios, made a contract 
on April 15, 1825, to introduce four hundred families.6 The 
boundaries of his colony were as follows: 

Beginning at the closing point of the boundaries of a grant made 
te Mr. Haden Edwards, at fifteen leagues North of Nacogdoches ; 
from this point, a line shall run north to the line of the twenty 
boundary border leagues, on the boundary line of the United 
States of North America, on the East and on the North, which 
boundary leagues are not to be encroached upon.—Thence on a 
course westwardly to the head waters of Navasoto Creek,—thence 
down Said Creek to the boundary line of Mr. Haden Edwards,— 
and thence with the line of said Edwards eastwardly, to the place 
of beginning. 

On January 2, 1833, the government declared he had not intro- 
duced the required number of families, and therefore his contract 


had ended.’ 
General Arthur Wavell 


General Arthur G. Wavell, through his attorney Baron de 
Bastrop, contracted on March 9, 1826, to introduce from four to 
five hundred families in a section of territory on the Red River.* 
Before Wavell received this contract, he had been connected with 
Stephen F. Austin in his plans for obtaining colonization contracts 
in Texas. Forming a partnership on July 4, 1822, by which they 
agreed to combine their interests in any lands either might acquire 
for colonization purposes, they planned to organize a company 
with European capitalists. Wavell was to go to Europe, organize 


Tbid., 158. 
*Ibid., 158. 
*Ibid., 140, 156. 
*Ibid., 40-42. 
Tbid., 15. 
*Ibid., 99-100. 
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the company, and obtain the capital for the colonization of the 
lands.” Wavell accused Austin of refusing to send him the neces- 
sary documents on the basis of which the company was to be 
organized. Wavell claimed he had the opportunity to organize 
the company and get the needed funds, but that Austin made it 
impossible by refusing to forward the documents showing that 
Austin had actually been granted the lands.’° 

Wavell, therefore, believing that Austin had deliberately pre- 
vented his organization of the company, returned to Mexico and 
obtained for himself the above mentioned grant. The boundaries 
of the grant were as follows: 

Beginning at the junction of the stream called Satecha or 
Sulphur Fork with the Red River of Natchitoches, thence with 
its bank upwards to its source, thence on a straight line parallel 
with the said Red River to the mouth of the River Kiamish, at its 
confluence with the aforesaid Red River, and thence with the bank 
of said river to place of beginning. 


Benjamin Milam became Wavell’s agent for the colony. When 
the Law of April 6, 1830, was passed, Milam had already surveyed 
the territory, organized a land office, and prepared to issue titles 
to settlers.‘ The commissioner, who had been appointed to issue 
titles and who was on his way to the colony, was arrested at 
Nacogdoches in December, 1830,'* by the Mexican authorities. 
Wavell’s plans for the colony were defeated at least for a time. 

In the account of the Milam colony, it was seen that Milam in 
1835 was in Monclova attempting to persuade the state govern- 
ment to send a commissioner to the people in this Red River 
colony. Milam himself was appointed commissioner to issue titles 
to the settlers of Wavell’s colony; but, as related, the state govern- 
ment was overthrown and Milam himself arrested and thrown into 
prison. With his death at the siege of San Antonio, the efforts to 
settle Wavell’s colony ended.'® 

"Austin Papers (Eugene C. Barker, ed.), American Historical Associa- 
tion, Annual Report, 1919, II, 528-529. 

MI bid., IT, 555, 558-559, 572-573. 576, 646-647, 868; II, 1257; Wavell to 
Smith, April 6, 1852. Ashbel Smith Papers. 

“Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (George P. Gar- 
rison, ed.), American Historical Association, Annuai Report, 1908, IT, 293. 

“Tbid., II, 293. 

8Ibid., 293. 
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Wavell’s contract, being for only six years, expired on March 9, 
1832, but nevertheless Wavell never seemed to realize that the 
grant was no longer his. Even after Texas joined the United 
States, he constantly endeavored to obtain the land.‘* He con- 
tinued to write from England to Ashbel Smith and others with 
the hope that his case might be acted on favorably by the legisla- 
ture. At seventy he was a disappointed old man who felt that the 
world had not dealt fairly with him. He believed that first 
Austin, then Mexico, and finally the state for which he claimed 
that he had given his fortune and the best years of his life had 
mistreated him. The records examined give no evidence of his 
ever having received any land from the state. As he was an alien 
empresario, he had no right to sue for any premium land even if 
he had introduced a hundred families.'® 


Woodbury and Vehlein and Company 


On November 14, 1826, John Lucius Woodbury and Joseph 
Vehlein and Company were authorized to introduce two hundred 
families within the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the point where the Western line of the Colony of 
Robert Leftwich intersects the 31st degree of North latitude, 
which is between the Rivers Colorado and Brazos; Thence upwards 
with said line, on a course North-West, to the point at which the 
boundary line of said grant, intersects the parallel of 32 degrees 
North latitude.—Thence the line shall run ona West course, approxi- 
mating to the Southern boundary of M. Stephen Wilson’s Colony, 
to the 104 degree longitude, where a land mark shall be established. 
Hence on a line downwards, to the point where the Meridian of 
104 Longitude, intersects the old road leading from the Rio 
Grande to Bexar: Thence with said road, to the river Medina: 
Thence up with the right bank of said river, a distance of Ten 
Leagues: From this point a straight line, shall be run an Kast 
course, to the River Guadalupe: Thence up the right bank of 
said river, to the boundary line of the Colony of Col. Milam: 
Thence on a straight line, along the boundary line of the said 
grant, crossing the river Colorado, to strike the Western line of 
the Colony of Leftwich at the place of Beginning.*® 


*Wavell to Smith, April 6, 1852. Ashbel Smith Papers. 


*Gammel, Laws of Tewxas, I, 1324-1325. 
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In 1829 the government gave them two additional years within 
which they might complete their contract, it being thus extended 
to 1834.17 An examination of the records of the Land Office 
reveals no evidence of their having located any families or in any 
way fulfilled the obligations of their contract. 


John Cameron 


John Cameron, a native of Scotland but an inhabitant of 
Coahuila and Texas, received two grants in Texas. The first 
grant was on May 21, 1827, for one hundred families within the 
following boundaries: 


Beginning at the point where the parallel of 32 degrees of 
North latitude, intersects the Western boundary line of the Colony 
of Robert Leftwich, which is between the rivers Colorado and 
Brazos: ‘Thence west, on a direct line to the point where the 32 
degree of North latitude, intersects the 102 degree of Longitude: 
Thence North, with the said Meridian line of 102 the distance of 
21 Leagues: Thence diagonally South-East, to the Western 
boundary line of Robert Leftwich’s colony, and thence with this 
line to place of beginning.*® 


Cameron’s second grant was on September 19, 1828, for the 
land which had the year previously been contracted for by Colonel 
Rueben Ross, a citizen of the United States. Ross had died 
shortly afterward “by the hand of a perfidious assassin” in the 
state of Tamaulipas.'® The contract was for two hundred families 
to be introduced within the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the point which is the Western extremity of the 
boundaries of the Colony of General Arthur G. Wavell on the Red 
River of Natchitoches: thence up the said river, which is the 
boundary line of the United States of the North and this Republic, 
with its meanders to the point at which it intersects the 102 degree 
Longitude West of London, Thence South, on this same meridian 
line, the distance of Twenty Leagues: Thence to the East parallel 
with said river of Natchitoches, making a border of precisely 
Twenty leagues, to the Western boundaries of the Colony of Wavell, 
at the place of beginning.*° 


"Tbid., 114. 
'STbid., 124. 
I hid., 159. 
*Tbid., 160. 
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In April, 1832, Cameron received an additional term of three 
years for each of his contracts. With the extension, neither con- 
tract had expired when the Texas Revolution began.*' 

Cameron petitioned for and had appointed a commissioner to 
issue titles to land to his colonists. The commissioner, José Maria 
Portillo, was appointed on July 28, 1835, which was too late to 
have the land surveyed and the titles issued before the opening of 
the Texas Revolution.** Consequently the records in the Land 
Office show no titles issued in his colony.** In Cameron’s petition 
for the commissioner he wrote, 

this place is distant from the capital, infested by Indians 
and scarce of provisions and other difficulties of importance. 


If the commissioner was appointed not because of the above 
reasons, but because he had introduced one hundred families and 
was ready to issue their titles, Cameron may be said to have partly 
fulfilled his contract and was entitled to premium lands for the 
one hundred families. No record so far examined has shown that 


he received any premium lands. 


Colonel Juan Dominguez 


On March 18, 1829, Colonel Juan Dominguez, a native Mexican 
who had served many years in the Mexican army, applied for a 
colonization grant in Texas.** The government with reference to 
his petition wrote: 

: his petition merits approval as well because of the 
service he has rendered the country . . . as because this 
officer being at the head of the Colony in an interesting section 
of our frontier his presence would give great confidence, and 
afford security to the country and the protection of the territory.*° 


The contract was signed May 6, 1829, for two hundred families 
to be located in the following territory: 
Beginning on the River Arkansas at the point where the said 


*Sayles, Early Laws of Texas, I, 81. 

“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 334. 

*Titles in Spanish Archives of the Land Office of Texas. 
“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 178. 


*Ibid., 181. 
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River is intersected by the 23 degree of Longitude Weat of 
Washington, which is the boundary line between the Mexican 
Republic and the United States on the North: Thence South, 
with the said boundary line on the said meridian the distance of 
forty Leagues: ‘Thence West the distance of Twenty Leagues 
which is the boundary line of the Boundary border spoken of in 
the Colonization Law of 18th August, 1824: Thence North on a 
line parallel with the meridean line of Twenty 3 degree of Longi- 
tude, West of Washington, to the River Arkansas which is the 
boundary line between this Republic and that of the North: 
Thence with the right bank of the River Arkansas to its intersection 
with the 23 degree of Longitude Weat of Washington, which is 
the place of beginning.*® 


According to the records in the Land Office, Dominguez intro- 


duced no families into Texas. 


Padilla and Chambers 


The grant of Padilla and Chambers to colonize Texas lands was 
contracted for on February 12, 1830, for eight hundred families 


within the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the point where the line of the twenty boundary 
border leagues of this Republic (bordering with the boundary line 
of 23 of Longitude West of Washington) intersects Red River of 
Natchitoches: Thence North on a line parallel with said boundary 
line, to a point distant twenty leagues from and before arriving at 
the River Arkansas: Thence West on a line parallel with the 
River Arkansas to the 25 of Longitude, Thence South with this 
Meridian to the left bank of the Red River of Natchitoches: and 
thence East with said bank of said River to place of beginning.** 

When Padilla and Chambers investigated the location of the 
grant, they found that it was in Oklahoma and Kansas and did 


nothing more with the contract.** 


Vicente Filisola 


Vicente Filisola obtained a colonization grant in October, 1831, 
for six hundred families within the following boundaries: 


**Tbid., 184. 

*Ibid., 188-189. 

*Fulmore, The History and Geography of Texas as Told in County 
Names, 40. 
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Beginning at the place where the boundary line of the Colony 
of General Arthur G. Wavell joins the Twenty Boundary Border 
Leagues, from which point a line shall run with the boundary of 
said Colony on a course West to the extremity of the same: Thence 
on a straight line crossing several of the tributaries of the River 
Trinity, to the point at which the Colonies of Citizen Stephen F. 
Austin and that of David G. Burnet join: Thence East with the 
boundary of this last mentioned to Sabinas Creek: and thence 
upwards clear of the territory of the Boundary Border Leagues to 
place of beginning.*® 


In the records examined at the Land Office of Texas no evidence 
was found to show that he carried out any part of his contract. 
The Declaration of Independence by Texas terminated his con- 
tract, which otherwise would have continued until October, 1837. 


Stephen Julian Wilson 


Stephen Julian Wilson, a citizen of the United States but a 
resident of Mexico, received a grant on May 27, 1826, to locate 
two hundred families in Texas.*® The boundaries of the proposed 
colony were as follows: 


Beginning at a land mark which shall be established at the 
point where the 32 N. latitude is intersected by the 102 of longitude 
west of London being at the southwest corner of the grant peti- 
tioned for by Colonel Reuben Ross: Thence west with the parallel 
of 32 degrees of latitude to the Eastern boundaries of New Mexico. 
Thence north with the boundary line between this state and the 
territory of New Mexico to a point twenty leagues south of the 
Arkansas River: Thence east to the 102 longitude being the 
western boundary of the land petitioned for by Colonel Rueben 
Ross; Thence South to place of beginning. 


The colony lay largely in the territory which is now New 
Mexico. A very small part of it was in the western border of the 


“Panhandle” 


of Texas. On January 2, 1833, the government de- 
clared the contract had expired because the required number of 
families had not been introduced.*? The territory was later 
granted to Beales and Royuela.* 


*Translations of Empresario Contracts, 192. 
*Thid., 102. 
“7 bid., 15. 
=Tbid., 194. 
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Wilson and Eaeter 


Joining Wilson’s first grant, he and Richard Exeter, an English 
merchant, obtained a second grant on September 23, 1828, for the 
introduction of one hundred families within these boundaries: 


Beginning on the right bank of the Arkansas River at the bound- 
ary line of the state with the territory of New Mexico. ‘Thence 
down said river to the point where it is intersected by the 102 
degree of longitude—Thence South twenty leagues on the same 
meridian 102—thence west parallel with the Arkansas River to the 
eastern boundary line of the territory of New Mexico—Thence 
following the said boundary line to the right bank of the Arkansas 
River to the place of beginning.** 


When Wilson and Exeter petitioned for this grant, they claimed 
that they had already spent thousands of dollars in exploration of 
the land of Wilson’s first contract and that they had a company 
formed to settle and cultivate the lands with European farmers.** 
Exeter soon died and John Charles Beales married his widow and 
took his place in the contract.*® 

The grant to Wilson and Exeter covered a large area in eastern 
New Mexico, southwest Colorado, and the “Panhandle” of Texas. 
During the summer and fall of 1833 a group led by A. Le Grande 
engaged in a survey of the grant; but with the coming of the 
winter snows, they were forced to abandon their work. The sur- 
vey was never resumed nor was anything else done toward the 
colonization of the grant.** The contract expired in September, 
1834. 

Beales and Royuela 


John Charles Beales, in addition to the Exeter and Wilson grant, 
was interested in three other grants. One of these, the Beales and 
Royuela grant, was obtained on March 14, 1832, for the introduc- 
tion of two hundred families within the following boundaries: 


Beginning at a land mark which shall be established at the 
intersection of the 32 North latitude with 102 longitude—this 
point being the South-West corner of the grant applied for by 


“Tbid., 166-167. 

*Tbid., 164. 

*Brown, History of Texas, I, 254. 
*Ibid., I, 254. 
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Col. Rueben Ross: Thence West with the parallel of the 32 of 
latitude to the eastern boundary line of this State and the territory 
of New Mexico to a point Twenty leagues South of the River 
Arkansas. Thence Kast to the Meridian of 102 of longitude being 
the Western boundary of the lands applied for by Col. Rueben 
Ross and thence South to place of beginning.*” 


Beales and Royuela apparently did nothing with this grant; 
according to Land Office records no titles were issued. 


Campos for the Mexwan Company 


Beales was one of the members of the Mexican Company, which 
received the first contract under the Law of April 28, 1832. The 
law had been passed to encourage Mexican colonization. The con- 
tract was made on May 1, 1832, for 450 families and comprised 
the territory of Milam’s colony and part of De Witt’s.** Under 
this contract Beales and his company located no families in Texas.*® 
3ut the company sold stock and scrip, some of which was pur- 
chased by Judge John Woodward, who attempted to locate families 
on the land specified by it.*° Woodward claimed that he had one 
hundred and twenty families ready to locate on the lands pur- 
chased from the Beales company just at the time that Santa Anna 
declared a blockade of the Texas coast. The declaration, he said, 
prevented his introducing the families; he therefore petitioned the 
Republic of Texas to grant him a hundred thousand acres of land 
because of the expense he had incurred in his efforts for Texas.* 
He said that he had bought the scrip with one intention only and 
that was the introduction of colonists into Texas. In each petition 
to Congress he protested that he was not a speculator. However, 
he acknowledged that he had on one occasion sold some of the 
scrip in England.*® He did not give the name of the purchaser in 
the memorial, but from later events it must have been a man by 
the name of Iken, an Englishman. 


"Translation of Empresario Contracts, 194. 

*Ibid., 196. 

"Titles in Spanish Archives of the Land Office of Texas. 

“Woodward Memorial to the Congress of the Republic of Texas, May 
12, 1836. 

“Woodward Memorial to the Congress of the Republic of Texas, Novem- 
ber 25, 1837. 


“Thid. 
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Iken, believing that he had a title to forty thousand acres of 
land, the amount of scrip purchased, sent a group of nearly a 
hundred colonists to Galveston**® in 1836. From that point they 
expected to proceed to the colony of Beales and the Mexican com- 
pany, who had issued the scrip. The people of Galveston were 
indignant that Woodward, who was then the consul of the Republic 
in New York, should have so deceived Iken.** J. Hamilton of 
Houston, Texas, asked President Lamar to persuade Congress to 
provide the unfortunate colonists with lands.*® 

Judge Woodward defended himself by saying he had told Iken 
the scrip might not be of any value and for him to be careful. 
He also claimed that the notes Iken gave him in payment were 
worthless. *® 

Beale’s last efforts to realize something from this and the other 
grants, in which he was interested, will be discussed in the Beales 
and Grant Colony. 

Beales and Grant 


With the last of his contracts, Beales apparently made a deter- 
mined effort to establish a colony. On October 9, 1832, Beales and 
Dr. James Grant made a contract to introduce eight hundred 
families in the territory between the Nueces and Rio Grande 
rivers.*7 A company, the Rio Grande and Texas Land Company, 
was organized in New York to promote the colonization scheme. 
Beales, as empresario, launched the sale of scrip; but he also 
attempted the settlement of a colony. In November, 1833, fifty- 
nine colonists embarked from New York for Aransas Bay** 
From the Bay they passed overland by way of Goliad, Bexar and 
other points until they reached a small tributary of the Rio 
Grande. The last of December the colonists led by Beales reached 
the point which they named Dolores. The town was laid out; 
homes were being built; and a church had been started when it 


*“Lamar, Mirabeau Buonaparte, Papers . . . (Charles Adams Gulick, 
Jr., and Katherine Elliott, eds.), ITI, 299-300. 

“Tbid., III, 299-300. 

“Tbid., III, 214. 

“Tbid., II, 322-328. 

“Translations of Empresario Contracts, 15. 

“Kennedy, Texas: the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic of 
Texas, U, 31. 
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became necessary for Beales to go to Matamoras.*® During has 
absence the colonists became dissatisfied and deserted the colony. 
The town had been built on a stream lacking sufficient water to 
irrigate the crops. With the failure of the first crop planted, the 
colonists were discouraged and refused to remain longer. Beales 
and Grant made no other efforts to establish a colony. 

After the establishment of the Republic of Texas, Beales 
through the British chargé d’affaires, Captain Charles Elliott, 
tried to get the Republic to grant him lands in Texas as a recogni- 
tion of his interest in the three grants. Anson Jones, the secretary 
of state of Texas, in his reply to Captain Elliot, clearly showed 
that Beales had no claims to land because he did not fulfill his 
contracts."° 

Summary 


If Austin and DeWitt are included, the empresarios may be said 
to fall into three groups: the first, those who completed their con- 
tracts as Austin and DeWitt; the second, those who partially ful- 
filled their contracts; and the third, those who failed to meet any 
of the obligations of the contracts. In the first group Austin, 
who finished several of his grants, has been authoritatively treated 
by Dr. Eugene C. Barker in The Life of Stephen F. Austin. 
Green DeWitt, who lacked only a few families of introducing the 
total number of families designated by his contract, has been dis- 
cussed by Miss Ethel Zivley Rather in The DeWitt Colony. 

The purpose of this paper was to investigate the history of the 
two last groups, the minor empresarios. In the first of these last 
two groups should appear the names of Burnet, Zavala, Vehlein, 
Robertson, Milam, De Leon, Power and Hewetson, and McMullen 
and McGloin. The last group, or those who in no wise fulfilled 
their contracts, contains the names of Wavell, Wilson, Wilson and 
Exeter, Woodbury, Cameron, Dominguez, Filisola, Padilla and 
Chambers, Thorn, Purnell and Lovell, Beales and Royuela, Campos 
for the Mexican Company, and Beales and Grant.** 

“Toid., 53. 

“Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (George P. Gar- 


rison, ed.), III, 1129-1136, American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1908. 


"Two names have not been included in the list. Haden Edwards re- 
ceived a contract but it was annulled by the government. Colonel Reuben 
Ross also received a grant, but he was killed shortly afterwards and his 
territory was reissued to John Cameron. 
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A HISTORY OF THE J A RANCH 
HarLey True Burron 
CrHaprer [X 
THE RANGE RipERS OF YESTERDAY 


It would be impossible to give an account of all the men who 
have been connected with the J A Ranch since the ranch was 
established fifty years ago. In the first place, it is impossible to 
get data concerning all of them, and in the second place, a de- 
tailed account of each J A employee would make this article too 
long, because it would, perhaps, include three thousand names. 
Mention will be made of only one hundred and sixty-four of the 
men and women who worked on the ranch before 1887 and twenty 
who came to the ranch at a later date. 

As manager of the J A Ranch, Colonel Goodnight had certain 
rules and regulations concerning the conduct of his men, which 
fact explains to a great extent why the men who worked on the 
ranch are numbered among the foremost citizens of the com- 
munities in which they now live, wherever they may be. In 
speaking of these regulations Colonel Goodnight said: 


I did not allow men who worked for me to drink or gamble on 
the ranch. These same regulations are still in force today. It 
would not do. I would fire a man for doing either one of these. 
As a result I never had a man killed in a fight while working for 
me, and during my fifty years in the cattle business, there were 
only two fist fights among my men, and [ fired the ones wha 
caused these fights. 


This is a remarkable record, when it is remembered that he man- 
aged over three thousand men during this time, all classes of men 
being included among them. Colonel Goodnight furthermore 
added, “As far as I know, I have never heard of a man who 
worked on the J A Ranch being convicted of a crime.” 

First and foremost among the riders are Colonel Goodnight 
and his wife, Mary Ann Goodnight. Although Mrs. Goodnight 
was not considered as a range rider, in the true sense of the word, 
this remarkable little woman, who was affectionately called The 
Little Mother of The Panhandle, for almost half a century, de- 
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serves to be mentioned as one of them. In order that the reader 
may know the type of people who were range riders and appreciate 
the personalities of the greater among them, the writer will give 
a short sketch of the lives of Colonel and Mrs. Goodnight. 

Colonel Charles Goodnight was born in Macupin County, 
Illinois, March 5, 1836, the year Texas won her independence. 
His father, who died in 1841, was an early settler of Illinois. 
Mrs. Goodnight married a second husband, and moved with her 
family to Texas in 1846, settling in Milam County. The son, 
Charles, was given meager advantages of education in a country 
school in winter, never attending school after he was nine years 
old. He made himself useful upon the farm, learning to ride 
horseback, to care for cattle, to handle a gun, and to fight prowling 
Indians.t At the age of nineteen, he and another boy, by the 
name of W. J. Sheek, decided that they would strike out for them- 
selves. They fitted out an old ox wagon and started to California 
the land of gold. After traveling some two hundred miles they 
came to the San Saba River. Knowing that they were still in 
Texas, they decided that Texas was big enough for them, so they 
turned around and started back home. When they reached the 
Brazos River, they met Claiborne Varney, a cowman who was 
guarding four hundred and thirty head of cattle—a large herd for 
those days—six hundred head was the largest herd in the Brazos 
country at that time. Varney wanted to sell the cattle to the 
boys, but they had no money. They proposed, however, that he 
let them graze the cattle wherever they pleased—grass was free— 
and that each year they brand every fourth calf for themselves; 
at the end of ten years they would return his share to him. The 
trade was made on these terms. They took the cattle into Palo 
Pinto County, which was beyond the frontier in 1855, and estab- 
lished headquarters at Black Springs, on Kuchi Creek. As there 
was no market for calves, the boys had to make a living some way 
while the herd was growing. Sheek remained with the cattle while 
Colonel Goodnight took to freighting with ox-teams. 


*All data concerning Colonel Goodnight were obtained from three articles 
and personal interviews. The three articles are as follows: James W. 
Freeman, Prose and Poetry of Live Stock Industry of The United States, 
(National Hist. Assn., 1915); J. Frank Dobie, “Charles Goodnight—Trail 
Blazer” (Country Gentleman, March, 1927), and “Colonel Goodnight, Noted 
Trail Blazer, at 91 Begins Another Adventure” (Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, March 27, 1927). 
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Then came the Civil War. Colonel Goodnight was in that part 
of Texas which was exempt from military duty in the Confederate 
Army so that the citizens could guard the frontier against Indian 
depredations. Colonel Goodnight joined the Texas Rangers at 
once and served four years as ranger, guide, and scout. During 
these four years he fought Indians, cow thieves and border toughs 
while acting as scout and guide for Captain Jack Cureton’s com- 
pany of eighty or ninety men. This company was supposed to 
guard from the Clear Fork of the Brazos north of the Wichita 
Mountains in the Indian Territory and from the settlements on 
west across the plains to the New Mexico line. 

When the war was over, Colonel Goodnight says, “The Palo 
Pinto Country was alive with cattle and no market for them.” 
The ten-year contract between Sheek, Varney, and Goodnight was 
up. The partnership bought the C. V. brand and estimated their 
holdings at seven thousand head. The next question was what to 
do with the cattle. Sheek remained with the home herd and Col- 
onel Goodnight moved three thousand head beyond the settlements 
in this part of the state known as Throckmorton County now. 
Here the Mexicans and Comanches raided them and drove off two 
thousand head. 

The following spring, 1866, Colonel Goodnight determined to 
find a northern market. The cattlemen of southern Texas, also 
seeking a northern market, thought they had found a satisfactory 
one at Abilene, Kansas, but Colonel Goodnight knew of a better 
market than this. He knew that in New Mexico and Colorado 
the government agencies desired beef to feed the Indians whom 
they were “loose herding” at this time, but he also knew that in 
order to get there, he would have to cross the Comanche country 
(the Panhandle of Texas). He knew this country as no other 
man did, because he had been over it during his four years as 
scout and guide, and he also knew how dangerous it was to cross. 
Not being afraid to attempt what he thought could be accomplished, 
Colonel Goodnight devised the bold plan of crossing the Panhandle 
of Texas the longest way regardless of the dangers likely to be 
encountered. He figured that if he should stay away from the 
running streams as much as possible that he might miss the 
Indians, as it was their custom to stay along the streams. He 
would trail his herd two hundred miles southwest to the head of 
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the Concho, cross the ninety-six-mile desert to Horsehead crossing 
on the Pecos, then turn up the Pecos to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, 
and head for Colorado beyond. 

The next problem was to find someone to go with him. This 
was a difficult task because as Colonel Goodnight expressed it, 
“They all had business this side of the Comanche Country.” This 
problem was solved when he came across Oliver Loving. Accord- 
ing to Colonel Goodnight, “He was, probably, the most experienced 
cowman in Texas at that time. In 1859 he had driven a herd of 
cattle over the direct route to Colorado, and he had also driven 
sattle into Illinois and to the New Orleans market.” When Col- 
onel Goodnight told Loving his plan, he joined in heartily with 
it. They got up a mixed herd of two thousand head and in June 
they started, with this herd driven by eighteen adventuresome 
cowhands. 

The first few weeks were uneventful, but the mixed herd was 
difficult to drive because cows do not keep step with steers, and 
calves hardly keep step at all. In order to facilitate the drive the 
cowboys were forced to kill many newborn calves. When they 
reached the headwaters of the Concho, according to Colonel 


Goodnight : 


We stopped long enough to put a good fill on the cattle, then 
we pointed the herd straight at the setting sun for the drive across 
the ninety-six-mile desert to the Pecos. The weather was hot and 
the alkali dust stirred up by the cattle could be seen for miles. 
Both man and beast suffered terribly. Three days and nights were 
required for the drive and during that time no man slept except 
on horseback. Three hundred head of cattle perished. 


After crossing the Pecos the herd was driven north and west 
about one hundred miles, arriving at Fort Sumner two months 
after Colonel Goodnight and his men left the Palo Pinto country. 
A new trail had been blazed through six hundred miles of unin- 
habited territory. It immediately became known as the Goodnight 
Trail. Later it was extended through Raton Mountains past 
Pueblo and Denver, Colorado, and into Cheyenne and Fort Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. It might be stated in this connection that in 1875 
Colonel Goodnight marked out the new Goodnight Trail from 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, to Granada, Colorado, and in 1878, he 
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blazed the trail from Palo Duro Canyon on his ranch in the Pan- 
handle to Dodge City, Kansas. 

When Goodnight and Loving arrived at Fort Sumner with their 
herd of about twenty-six hundred cattle, they found the government 
had nine thousand Apaches “loose herded like cattle.” They sold 
their two-year olds and up for eight cents per pound on foot, an 
enormous price for that time. Loving took what cattle were not 
sold to the government on to Colorado while Colonel Goodnight, 
with six thousand dollars gold and silver, returned home and began 
buying cattle for another drive. 

The following year Goodnight and Loving started again over 
the same trail. It was on this trip that Loving was killed by the 
Comanches.* This was the last trip made over the Goodnight 
Trail by Colonel Goodnight. 

In 1867 Colonel Goodnight made a trade with John Chisum to 
receive cattle at the Bosque Grand—Big Woods—on the Pecos 
about seventy-five miles below Fort Sumner, for one dollar per 
head above Texas prices. Ten thousand head of cattle were pur- 
chased each year for seven years by Colonel Goodnight from 
Chisum. These cattle were sold at various points in New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. In the meantime, Colonel Goodnight 
established the first cattle ranch in Colorado on the Arkansas 
River above Pueblo. The panic of 1873 swept away all of his hold- 
ings except about sixteen hundred head of cattle. 

In 1876 he trailed this herd of cattle to Texas and established 
the J A Ranch as has already been told and made a fortune out 
of it for himself and his partner, John G. Adair. In 1887 after 
the division of the Adair Ranch, Colonel Goodnight established 
the well known Goodnight Ranch at Goodnight, Texas. At the 
same time he and a man by the name of Thacher organized the 
Goodnight-Thacher Cattle Company and had extensive holdings 
northwest and east of Goodnight and their holdings extended as 
far as the “breaks” south of Goodnight. This company went out 
of business in 1902. However, Colonel Goodnight kept the part 
known as the Goodnight Ranch until six years ago and continued to 
live on it until January, 1927, when he moved to Clarendon, Texas. 

A complete story of the death of Oliver Loving as told by Colonel 


Goodnight will be found in Southwest Plainsman, Amarillo, December 
26, 1926. 
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Mrs. Mary Ann Goodnight, first wife of Colonel Goodnight, 
who was affectionately known for forty-nine years as the “Little 
Mother of The Panhandle,”* was born September 12, 1839, in 
Madison County, Tennessee. She was the granddaughter of Col- 
onel Robert Henry Dyer, acknowledged hero of the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1815 under the command of General Jackson. Her 
father, Joel Henry Dyer, was attorney general of the West District 
of Tennessee and a prominent lawyer. In the year 1854, her 
parents moved to Waxahachie, Texas, where she met Colonel Good- 
night. In 1870 they were married and went to Pueblo, Colorado, 
where Colonel Goodnight had established a large ranch. The first 
seven years of their married life were spent there. 

In 1877 Mrs. Goodnight moved with her husband and three 
brothers to the Palo Duro Canyon, where she and her husband 
lived for ten years. It was during this ten years that the buffaloes 
of Texas were being killed out. The hunters did not kill the 
small buffalo calves because their hides were not valuable, but 
they did kill the mothers of these small calves. Mrs. Goodnight 
felt sorry for these little starving buffalo calves. She prevailed 
upon her husband and brother to rope some of these calves so that 
she could try to raise them on a bottle. She did so and as a result 
of this experiment the Goodnight buffalo herd was started and 
grew until it is now one of the largest herds in the United States. 
Colonel Goodnight crossed these buffaloes with cattle and produced 
the cattalo. There are sixteen of these hybrid on the Goodnight 
Ranch today and two hundred and three buffalo. 

In 1887 Mrs. Goodnight and her husband moved to the Good- 
night Ranch at Goodnight, Texas, and here they lived until the 
death of Mrs. Goodnight, April 11, 1926. 

Colonel and Mrs. Goodnight established Goodnight College in 
1900 and maintained it until 1917. At that time it was turned 
into a high school for the town of Goodnight. In this way they 
were instrumental in helping several hundred Panhandle boys 
and girls to obtain an education. 


‘All data concerning Mrs. Goodnight were obtained from two articles 
written by Phoebe K. Warner, “Mrs. Charles Goodnight Was Panhandle’s 
First White Woman” (Amarillo Daily News, Amarillo, April 16, 1926), 
and “Mary Ann Goodnight, Mother of The Panhandle” (Clarendon News, 
Clarendon, May 6, 1926). 
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In April, 1926, Mrs. Goodnight died and Colonel Goodnight 
was left alone in his large ranch home, as they had no children.* 

Only two of the men who came with Colonel Goodnight to the 
J A Ranch in 1876 are living today. Walter W. Dyer, ex-wagon 
boss on the J A Ranch, lives in Clarendon and J. C. Hughes owns 
a ranch of his own near Quitaque, Texas. Sam Dyer, Lee Dyer, 
J. C. Johnson, Dave McCormack and Archie Hugo are dead. 

Colonel Goodnight was manager of the J A Ranch from 1877 
to 1887. How well he succeeded in this capacity has already been 
told. T. D. Hobart, present manager of the ranch, gives the fol- 
lowing account of the other managers: 


Mr. Goodnight was succeeded by J. E. Farrington who con- 
tinued as manager of the property for three years; then Arthur 
Tisdale was placed in charge for one year. He in turn was fol- 
lowed by Richard Walsh, who became manager in 1892 and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1910.5. Mr. Walsh came out to the 
ranch from Ireland in 1885. Beginning at the lowest round of the 
ladder, he passed through the various phases of ranch work, until 
he was fully equipped for the responsible managerial position he 
later assumed. It remained for him to make the greatest impress 
on the ranch in various ways, and wisely did he build on the 
foundation laid by Colonel Goodnight. It was Mr. Walsh’s ambi- 
tion to build up one of the best herds of cattle in the country. 
How well he succeeded in this is known to every cattleman. He 
spared neither pains nor expense in trimming the herds and in 
securing good blood. In 1901, a carload of J A steers won the 
Grand Championship at the International Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago, and in 1904 another carload won the Grand Champion- 
ship at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 

In the early nineties many settlers located on school lands on 
the ranch. It fell to Mr. Walsh’s lot to deal with them. This 
he accomplished in a tactful manner, purchasing many of their 


“Some time last year Miss Corine Goodnight (no relative of Colonel 
Goodnight) of Butte, Montana, having read an account of Colonel Good- 
night, wrote to him because of the similarity of names. In this way they 
began a correspondence and Colonel Goodnight invited her to visit him. 
At the time he was seriously ill. Miss Goodnight, who was a telegraph 
operator, had a few days’ vacation at this time, so she decided she would 
accept the invitation. She found Colonel Goodnight seriously ill and 
nursed him back to health. Out of this grew a romance which culminated 
in their marriage in Clarendon on Colonel Goodnight’s ninety-first birth- 
day, March 5, 1927. 

*Information relating to the rest of this chapter was furnished by Henry 
W. Taylor, T. D. Hobart, J. W. (Johnnie) Martin, M. E. (Mitch) Bell, 
Joe Horn, and J. W. Kent unless otherwise indicated. 
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claims after they had secured titles or giving them, in exchange, 
lands on the outside of the range. In this way he succeeded in 
practically consolidating Mrs. Adair’s holdings. 

Mr. Walsh resigned in 1910, and later became identified with 
the British South African Company in Rhodesia, in which country 
he introduced modern cattle ranching methods. He was succeeded 
at the J A Ranch by John Summerfield, who held the position for 
one year. Mr. Summerfield was succeeded by James W. Wads- 
worth, Jr., who took charge in 1911 and continued as manager 
until January 1, 1915, when, owing to his election to the United 
States Senate, he resigned. 


Henry W. Taylor, nephew of Colonel Goodnight, came to the 
J A Ranch in 1882. He rode horseback from Black Springs, 
Palo Pinto County, to the J A Ranch. A few months later he 
returned to Black Springs and brought his family to the J A 
Ranch where they lived for six years. Mr. Taylor worked up 
until he was next in command to Colonel Goodnight. “Fencing 
the ranch is the work for which Mr. Taylor is best known; his 
fences, gates, and upright and well-trimmed posts still stand as a 
symbol of the stability, permanence and thoroughness that have 
marked Henry Taylor’s character through life.”° After leaving 
the J A Ranch, Mr. Taylor worked for three years as manager 
of the Clarendon Land and Investment Company. He then went 
into the hardware business in Clarendon. In this venture he was 
very successful. In 1921, he sold his business to two of his sons, 
just thirty-one years to a day from the time of its establishment. 
He is at present serving his third term as Mayor of Clarendon. 
He is applying the same thoroughness to the administration of the 
city’s business affairs that he always applied to his own business, 
and as a result the city is making rapid improvements. 

The bosses of the old J J Ranch in order of service were as 
follows: Judd Campbell, Vince Terry, Jeff Martin and Jim 
Christian. Judd Campbell went to Colorado after leaving the 
ranch, bought an irrigated farm near Rocky Ford and has suc- 
ceeded financially. Vince Terry was sheriff of Armstrong County 
for four years after leaving the ranch. He died in 1911. Jeff 
Martin went into the dry goods business at Claude after leaving 
the ranch and conducted this business successfully until fire de- 


*Laura Hanmer, “The Biggest By-Products of the J A Ranch—Its Men,” 
Manuscript. 
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stroyed his store. He now lives at Animos, New Mexico, and is 
in the ranching business with his boys as partners. Jim Christian 
owns a large wheat farm and ranch south of Claude. 

Charles Beverly, who was the first wagon boss on the Tule 
Ranch, became sheriff of Donley County after he left the ranch, 
and is now a prosperous ranchman of Silver City, Arizona. F. A. 
Seott, second wagon boss on the Tule Ranch, runs a rooming 
house and a filling station at Canyon. Bob Bishop, third wagon 
boss of the Tule Ranch, lives at Clifton, Arizona, and is in the 
cattle business. Fourth and last wagon boss of the Tule Ranch 
was J. W. Kent who is the present superintendent of the J A Ranch 
and has held this position since 1914. 

John Farrington, who was the first wagon boss of the F Ranch 
and manager of the J A Ranch from 1887 to 1890, will be remem- 
bered by the old-time cowboys for his jovial disposition and many 
practical jokes which he played on the boys, especially Judd Camp- 
bell, and who in turn was the recipient of many jokes. After 
leaving the ranch, he established a sheep ranch in Arizona. He 
died several years ago. Al Barton, another of the old F wagon 
bosses, has a ranch of his own now near Quitaque. His land is a 
part of the old F Ranch. Joe Horn, another of the F Ranch 
wagon bosses and cattle tally man for the J A interest for a 
number of years, came to the Panhandle of Texas in 1879 with a 
herd of cattle belonging to Hughes and McCormick from San 
Antonio, Texas. These cattle were sold to the J A interests and 
Mr. Horn began at once to work for Goodnight and Adair. He is 
in the cattle business for himself now. His home is in Clarendon. 

The following is a partial list of the J A wagon bosses, the 
others have already been mentioned in some other capacity: M. 
E. (Mitch) Bell, George Dozier, Mack Frogg, George Case, R. T. 
Bishop, Tom McFarland, Walter Massey, Walter Burrows, A. L. 
McMurtry, Harve Norris, W. H. Moore, Harry Weatherly and 
Bill Tarwater. 

M. E. (Mitch) Bell came to the ranch in the early eighties. 
He was just a boy at that time and small for his age. He says: 


I shall never forget the day I asked Colonel Goodnight for a 
job. He was in the office working on his books at the time I 
applied for a job. I walked into the office, but he did not look up. 
I spoke to him and told him that I wanted a job. He turned 
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around in his chair and looked at me for a good little bit before 
he said a word. I felt like he was looking a hole right through 
me. ‘The first thing he said to me was, “Well, son, you are rather 
small, do you think you can do a man’s work?” I told him that 
I believed I could. He then said, “I don’t believe I can afford 
to give you as much as [ am giving the other boys.” I told him 
that was all right, what I wanted was a job. And it was the 
truth, too; I was just a kid, a long way from home, jobs were 
scarce, winter was coming on, and I wanted some place to stay 
during the winter months. He gave me a job all right. He had 
a grub patch near headquarters which he kept to try new hands 
to see if they really wanted to work. He put me to work on this 
grub patch. It was rather heavy work for me, but I worked like 
the dickens for three days on this job; then he put me on a horse. 
He gave me the same salary the other boys got, too. 


Mr. Bell worked on the J A Ranch five years. Today he owns 
a valuable ranch twenty-six miles south of Clarendon. It is a part 
of the old J A holdings. He is considered one of the most pros- 
perous cattlemen in Donley County. His five boys, Charlie, Rich- 
ard, Houston, Walter, and Jack, give promise of becoming success- 
ful cattlemen also. 

George Dozier worked on the J A Ranch many years in the early 
days. He served as sheriff of Donley County for four years after 
leaving the ranch. At the time of his death two years ago, he 
owned one of the best farms in Donley County four miles south 
of Clarendon. R. T. Bishop is in the cattle business in Silver 
City, New Mexico. A. L. McMurtry is in the cattle business near 
Tulia, Texas. Walter Massey was killed by lightning on the J A 
Ranch. Harry Weatherly died in 1921. The writer was unable 
to obtain data concerning the other wagon bosses mentioned above. 

Some of the bookkeepers of the J A Ranch were Charlie Kimble, 
Mose Wiley, Charlie Hensdale, Guy Orme, Dick Stephens, Charlie 
Parks, Alex Ligertwood, Jack Hall and Whitfield Carhart. Charlie 
Kimble is dead. Mose Wiley is a prominent lawyer at Mobeetie. 
Charlie Hensdale is general manager for the International Har- 
vester Company in New Orleans. Guy Orme works in the govern- 
ment assay office in El Paso. Dick Stephens is in the insurance 
business in Los Angeles, California. Charlie Parks lives in Clar- 
endon. Alex Ligertwood, an Englishman, returned to the old 
country, but visits the ranch occasionally. Jack Hall is in the 
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cattle business near Amarillo. Whitfield Carhart lives in Green- 
ville. 

The following is a list of the old J A cooks: Arnold Suiter, 
Guss Hartman, Jerry Shea, T. M. Wolfe, Tom Brown and wife, 
Mr. Dewold, Old Fox (negro), Jim Phillips and Edd Carlson 
and wife. Suiter, Hartman, Shea and Brown are dead. T. M. 
Wolfe is present county judge of Gray County. Mr. Dewold lives 
on a farm near Abernathy. “Old Fox,” famous negro cook, lives 
in Arizona. Jim Phillips, a miner, returned to California and is 
said to have made his stake in the mining business. Edd Carlson 
and wife are at present in the restaurant business in Clarendon. 

Jim Burdick will be remembered as one of the best of old-time 
blacksmiths. He is farming near Wheeler. Mack Hawthorne, 
another old-time blacksmith, is dead. Will Terrell, another black- 
smith, is in the hardware business in Hollis, Oklahoma. 

The following is a list of old-timers who worked on the ranch 
between 1877 and 1887 and have not already been mentioned: 
Tom Brenham, Louie Trumbell, Allen Gentry, Dan Jenkins, Frank 
Mitchell, Charlie Murphy, “Doc” Perkins, George Perkins, Bob 
Perkins, Charlie Derrick, Will Murphy, W. L. Underwood, Samp 
Davis, W. E. Davis, Will Terrell, Max Scott, Henry Lovett, Bill 
Scott, Fred Scott, Bill Price, Abb Antrobus, Charles Ray, A. D. 
Moore, Mr. Trumbell, Juan Rodriquez, Indian Hosea, Sam Carter, 
John Righ, Fon Bartlett, Dave Joyce, Jim Duncan, Bill Brooks, 
Ed Galather, Bill Allen, Lee Elliott, Wot Wiley John, Henry 
Hughes, Jess Steen, Dick Kelly, Jack Rush, O. B. Dunlop, John 
Lemmons, Dick Cross, Billy Sweet, A. A. Hopkins, Ed Smith, 
Parry Rowe, Henry Phillips, Cope Willingham, Sam Poteet, Jeff 
Campbell, Lee Anderson, G. G. Smith, Charles Taul, Charles Kim- 
ball, John Wood, Mexican Hosea, Jim Parks, Jack Richie, Micky 
Bartlett, Mat Allen, Bob Priddy, V. Finch, Mr. Tempest, Pete 
Gilpin, Jarrett Kent, Bob Holt, John Bishop, Cross, W. J. Smith, 
John Putter, John Martin, John Rummings, Al Beard, Jake Quick, 
Johnny Monroe, Lee Poteet, Andy Ray, Jim Campbell, Mack 
Goode, Doe Howard and Silas Shuk. Women who should be men- 
tioned in this group are Mrs. Charlie Stephens, Mrs. John Heek- 
man, Mrs. John Mann, Mrs. Trumbell, Mrs. Charlie Beverly, Mrs. 
Tom Brown, Mrs. Jim Pierce, Mrs. J. W. Kent, Mrs. Henry W. 
Taylor and Mrs. Rod Regis. 
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The writer will give data concerning only a few of these old 
range riders, as they were the only ones the old-time cowboys knew 
anything definite about. Frank Mitchell is a retired capitalist, 
living in Amarillo. W. L. Underwood, retired capitalist, lives in 
Childress, Texas. Will Murphy is in the banking business in 
Sherman, Texas. Charlie, his brother, is a retired cattleman of 
Clarendon. Allen Gentry, who was second sheriff of Donley 
County, died in 1906. Frank Scott, who was first sheriff of 
Swisher County, is in the hardware business in Tulia, Texas. 
“Doc” and George Perkins are said to have a naval supply store 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Charlie Derrick is manager of the Word 
Ranch south of Clarendon. Bill Case is in Wyoming engaged in 
the cattle business, as is his brother, George Case. Charles Heisler 
owns a farm near Wayside. Leigh Campbell owns a farm near 
Rocky Ford, Colorado. Charles Taul is in the cattle business in 
El Paso. Charles Ray is farming in Erath County. Henry 
Lovett has a ranch near Lefors. Samp Davis, known as “Hell 
Roaring” Davis and brother of “Cyclone” Davis, went to Alaska 
after leaving the ranch, made a fortune, and is now in business in 
Oakland, California. Max Scott is a stock farmer living near 
Higgins. Bill Scott is stock farming near Gainesville. Charlie 
Scott is in the cattle business in El] Paso. Charlie Ray is farming 
in Erath County. John and Frank Griffin are well-to-do stock 
farmers, living near Mineral Wells, Texas. Wint Bairfield owns 
a ranch just south of Clarendon. M. 'T. (Doc) Howard is a rather 
unique character. He took up some school land within the J A 
holdings and added to it until he now has eight sections of land. 
It is near the center of the J A Ranch. He has steadfastly refused 
to sell his land to the J A Ranch or to trade it for other land out- 
side the range of the J A Ranch. He says, “My land is just where 
I want it.” He is the only nester left within the J A Ranch, or in 
other words, if the J A people could have bought or traded him 
out, then the J A Ranch would be consolidated. 

J. W. (Johnnie) Martin worked on the F and J A Ranches 
several years. He was one of the best bronc riders of his day. 
After leaving the ranch, he was manager of the Goodnight-Thacher 
Cattle Company for eleven years. In 1902 he went into the dry 
goods business with his brother in Claude. When their store 
burned, he put in a Ford agency in Claude and Clarendon. Two 
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years ago he sold out this business and today has a number of 
brick business houses in Clarendon and Pampa. He makes his 
home in Clarendon. 

The following old-time cowboys are dead: John Grady, Bill 
Coogle, D. H. Hyman, Bill Brooks and Jack Richie. Jack 
Richie was the only child of Mrs. Cornelia Adair by her first 
marriage. 

Other old-time cowboys who worked on the ranch a little later 
than the ones just mentioned are: Sam Brandon, who is farm- 
ing near Gainesville; W. E. Davis, who is in the ranching business 
in Brice; Monroe Montgomery, who is in the hardware business in 
Shamrock; E. C. Britain, who is a well-to-do ranchman and real 
estate dealer of Amarillo; Eph’ and Bob Stephens, well-to-do farm- 
ers and ranchmen living near Silverton, Texas; Wiley Morris, well- 
to-do stock farmer living on the border of Armstrong and Donley 
Counties; John Burson, who owns a large ranch near Silverton 
just above the Cap Rock; Jim McMurtry, who owns a beautiful 
home in Clarendon and a ranch near McLean, Texas; R. L. Me- 
Murtry, an insurance man with headquarters in Dallas; Barney 
Conner, a wheat farmer and breeder of registered Hereford cattle. 

In looking over the range riders of yesterday, we find that a 
large per cent of them are in the cattle business. Some of them 
have combined farming with the ranching business. Others have 
been and are sheriffs; a number are in the hardware business. In 
fact, we find that the old J A boys are holding positions in all 
walks of life and are among the most substantial citizens in what- 
ever line of business they are following. 


CHAPTER X 
THE RancH TopAay 
Part I[ 


THE PLANT 


The J A Ranch today is located in Armstrong, Briscoe, Donley 
and Hall Counties. It belongs to the Adair heirs and others men- 
tioned in Mrs. Adair’s will and Mr. T. D. Hobart of Pampa and 
Mr. Henry C. Coke of Dallas are executors of the estate. (This 


"Eph Stephens is on the police force at Amarillo, Texas. 
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is all told more in detail further over in this chapter.) The total 
acreage is three hundred ninety-seven thousand eight hundred 
acres, or in other words, approximately six hundred and twenty- 
two sections.' This is subdivided into about forty-eight pastures, 
varying in kinds and sizes. Ten contain from thirteen thousand 
to sixty-eight thousand acres; three pastures have from seven thou- 
sand to ten thousand acres; two shipping pastures contain two 
thousand acres each; the rest of the land is cut up into small horse 
pastures and pastures for various purposes around the different 
camps. There are about fifteen pastures in the J J Ranch (pas- 
tures for pure-bred Hereford cattle). Besides these there are a 
number of feeding pastures, ranging from one thousand two hun- 
dred eighty to five thousand acres. Or to put it another way, 
there are over four hundred miles of fence on the J A Ranch.’ 

The ranch is well watered. Red River and its tributaries form 
a perfect network covering most of what is known as the “low 
lands,” that is, the land below the Cap Rock. Scattered over the 
ranch there are hundreds of lakes of various sizes which have water 
in them a part of the year and a goodly number of them hold water 
throughout the year. Additional water is supplied by many fresh 
water springs found in various canyons of the ranch; nearly all of 
these springs furnish water the year around, and from thirteen of 
them water is piped into drinking tubs or ground tanks. The 
sources of other water supplies are fifty-eight wells, fifty-six of 
which have the water pumped by windmills, and thirty-four large 
artificial ground tanks which catch and hold water from one rainy 
season to another.’ 

The ranch has twelve winter camps, namely: Timber Lake, 
Pleasant Camp, Dinner Creek, Cherokee, Hackberry, Davis Place, 
Sandy, Plains Corral, Campbell Creek, Woodburn Place, Graham 
Place and the Heckman Place. The camps are well located and 
well built. A family lives in each of them throughout the year. 
There are five farms on the J A Ranch. The Southern, Bagwell 
Place, Tule, Charlie Johnson place and Bill Wiley place. The 
renters on these places raise principally feedstuff which is con- 
tracted for by the J A Ranch for so much per bundle before it is 


*Data from ledgers at J A Headquarters. 
*Data furnished by Clinton Henry, bookkeeper at the J A Ranch. 
*Data furnished by Clinton Henry, bookkeeper at the J A Ranch. 
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planted. In the last few years a small amount of cotton has been 
planted on some of these farms. Each one of the camps and each 
one of the farms have a telephone which is connected with head- 
quarters. Also all the buildings at headquarters have a telephone 
in them. There are over a hundred and forty miles of wire in the 
J A telephone system. 

The headquarters, ideally located in Armstrong County just at 
the foot of the Cap Rock, is surrounded on the south and west by a 
series of irregular hills which make up the edge of the Cap Rock. 
To the north and east it overlooks a beautiful flat. The head- 
quarters is composed of the following buildings: the Big House, 
the bunk house, the Headquarters office, the bookkeeper’s house, the 
wagon boss’ house, the Delco light house, the garage, the black- 
smith shop and the wagon yard. The Big House is the old Adair 
home. It is a beautiful two-story structure of nineteen rooms, 
four of which are the old log house built by Colonel Goodnight 
of cedar logs cut in the canyon when he first established the head- 
quarters at this place in 1879. It is furnished with the choice 
furniture, some of which was brought over from England. A 
description of each one of these nineteen rooms would be too long; 
hence only one room, the main living room, will be described. On 
the walls of this room are many paintings of ranch scenes. There 
are also, a mounted deer head, a mounted buffalo head and a 
mounted lobo wolf head. On a shelf extending entirely around 
the wall of this room is a large collection of mastodon bones and 
rocks found four miles south of headquarters. On the south side 
of the room is a very large book case filled with costly books, most 
of which were printed by English publishers. The floor has a 
number of fine rugs on it, two of which are made of lobo hides. 
The Big House has all the modern conveniences of the city, electric 
lights and electric fans, hot and cold water in all of the three bath- 
rooms, has a hot water heating system besides eight fireplaces. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hobart live in the Big House when they are at the ranch 
and it is so quiet and comfortable that they like to spend as much 
of their time there as possible. Mr. and Mrs. Kent have a home 
in Clarendon, but Mr. Kent spends a lot of his time at the ranch 
and he has rooms in the Big House when he is there. 

The bunk house consists of several rooms, the largest being the 
sleeping quarters for the cowboys. It has eight single beds in it 
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and is the room in which the annual dance is held. Next is the 
large dining room with a table sufficiently long to accommodate 
about forty people at one time. The kitchen is equipped with all 
modern conveniences, and has a Frigidaire system for manufactur- 
ing the ice used by the ranch and for keeping the fresh beef cool. 
The reading room has a large coal heater around which the cow- 
boys swap yarns during the winter months. It has a reading 
table on which may be found a number of daily newspapers and 
magazines of all kinds. A domino table occupies a place of honor 
in this room during the winter months. There is a bathroom 
which is modernly equipped. The living quarters for the cook 
are also in this house. 

The Headquarters’ office consists of the main office which is 
well equipped and has a splendid library in it. There is a large 
vault on the north side of the office in which the records are kept. 
The southwest corner of the office is partitioned off to give space to 
the Paloduro Post Office. The Headquarters has its own Delco 
lighting system, keeps its own gasoline, oil and air for the cars 
and has a small commissary in the basement of the bunkhouse for 
the convenience of the cowboys. 

Perhaps the ranch today can best be summed up in the words 
of Honorable James Wadsworth, Jr., who says: 


I can’t pretend to be familiar with all of the great ranches in 
the country, but I feel perfectly certain that the J A Ranch (now 
reduced to about four hundred thousand acres I believe) is the best 
equipped and the most favorably situated of all the great ranches 
in the Southwest. Its winter range in the Palo Duro Canyon is 
well nigh perfect, affording as it does the maximum of protection 
in the rough winter months and its summer range, lying on the 
higher ground, is singularly free from waste land . . . the 
headquarters buildings are far above the average. The branch 
camps are well located and well built. The whole ranch is fenced 
and cross fenced in the most substantial manner.* 


Part II 
PERSONNEL OF THE RANCH 


Mr. T. D. Hobart, Mr. J. W. Kent, Mr. Clinton Henry, and 
thirty-six other hands constitute the present payroll of the J A 


‘James Wadsworth, Jr., “A Short Sketch of the J A Ranch,” to H. T. 
Burton, Clarendon, Texas, March 25, 1926. 
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Ranch. Mr. Hobart, manager of the ranch since 1915, is a native 
of Vermont. Educated to be a civil engineer and surveyor, he 
came to the Panhandle of Texas as a young man in 1886 as sur- 
veyor and representative for the New York and Texas Land Com- 
pany. Working in this capacity, he surveyed land for them in 
various parts of southern and central Texas as well as in the 
Panhandle. In 1903 he left the employment of the New York 
and Texas Land Company and became the representative for the 
White Deer Land Company located at Pampa, Texas. He acted 
as manager of this land company until 1915 when he became 
manager of the J A Ranch. In 1915, Mrs. Adair invited Mr. 
Hobart to a gathering of old-timers at the J A Ranch. At this 
time, Mr. Hobart had never met Mrs. Adair. Much to his sur- 
prise, Mrs. Adair told him that she wanted him to take the active 
management of the ranch. This he did and is manager of the 
ranch today. Realizing the worth and integrity of this man, Mrs. 
Adair made him one of the two executors of her will without bond. 
The other executor of Mrs. Adair’s will, without bond, is Mr. 
Henry C. Coke, of Dallas. Mr. Coke came to Waco in 1881 to 
visit his uncle, the late Senator Coke of Texas. He had just 
graduated in law and was looking for a place to open up a law 
office. His uncle suggested that he go to Dallas and open up a 
law office and he did so. A few years later, his younger brother 
came to Dallas, and the two brothers opened up a well known 
corporation law firm of Coke & Coke. Mr. Henry C. Coke’s two 
sons, Rosser and Richard, are also associated with this firm today. 
Some thirty-five years ago Mrs. Adair employed Mr. Coke as her 
Texas attorney to look after her legal business. He has continued 
in this capacity ever since. The employee who holds the distine- 
tion of having worked longer for the J A Ranch than any other 
man who has been connected with it is J. W. Kent, Superintendent 
of the J A’s since 1914. Mr. Kent, a native of Texas, came to 
the J A Ranch in March, 1883, when he was just a lad. He 
began working on the ranch at that time and is working for the 
ranch today. He began at the bottom and has held, at some time 
or other during these forty-four years, every position on the J A 
Ranch and also on the J J, Tule and F Ranches. 

It is customary every two years to tally the herd; tallying is 


nothing more than taking an official inventory of the cattle. Some 
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man who is not connected with the ranch is employed to do this 
work. This is done while the general work is going on. In 1924, 
Mr. Clinton Henry came to the ranch in this capacity. After the 
tally had been made, Mr, Henry accepted the position as book- 
keeper. He is a native of Gray County, Texas. His youth was 
spent on his father’s ranch with the exception of the few years 
he spent in school and in the army. He attended high school at 
McLean and Pampa, then attended Goodnight College and grad- 
uated from this institution. After graduating from Goodnight 
College, he went to Waco and took a business course. When the 
United States entered the World War, Mr. Henry attended the 
aviation school at the University of Texas and received a pilot’s 
commission and served as a pilot during the war. His duties as 
bookkeeper are to keep the books, act as cashier, act as paymaster, 
and as he says, “do several other jobs needed to be done around 
the ranch.” Mr. M. K. Brown of Pampa is assistant to Mr. Hobart 
and Mr. Coke. He helps either of these men when assistance is 
necessary. Mr. W. C. Beverly, who has worked on the ranch most 
of his life, is wagon boss. He is in charge of the general work. 
In the spring, he is in charge of the round-up. During the sum- 
mer months, he is in charge of the shipping. Then, again in the 
fall of the year, he is in charge of the round-up. During the 
winter months, he supervises the feeding of cattle and any other 
work needed to be done. Fayne (Huck) Kent, who has lived on 
the ranch all of his life with the exception of the few years he spent 
in Clarendon College, is assistant to Mr. Beverly; that is, he is 
“straw boss” of the wagon. He helps Mr. Beverly in his work 
and takes charge when Mr. Beverly is away. The writer will let 
the J A boys tell in their own words about Jimmie Moore and 
his wife: 

The ranch is very proud in their possession of Jimmie and his 
wife as cooks for the mess hall. Their official title is cook, but 
that is only one of their many duties. Jimmie, in addition to 
being the top cook, takes care of the furnace at the Big House, 
milks the cows, runs the Commissary and the electric light plant 
and keeps all the boys in good spirits. In fact, if a popularity 
contest should be held for the boys, Jimmie, without a doubt, would 
carry off the prize with a large majority. He is quite efficient 
and is always in a good humor, and the latter qualification, as well 
as the first, is a priceless qualification in his position. He is the 
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son of the late Judge J. Q. Moore of Claude, Texas. He has been 
on the ranch for sixteen or eighteen years and, at various times, 
has held practically every job the ranch affords. He is a first class 
mechanic and is one of the best cow-punchers the ranch has ever 
produced. Mrs. Moore is also very popular. In addition to being 
pleasant and agreeable under all circumstances, efficiency is her 
motto in everything she undertakes. She is a graduate nurse and 
is the cowboys’ doctor. They have more confidence in her than 
in any doctor and will take no medicine prescribed by a doctor 
unless she approves. She is a perfect mate for Jimmie and the 
two together make an ideal couple. 


S. E. Johnson has been with the ranch many years. He is the 
official windmill man. However, this is just one of his many 
duties. He is general utility man, as one of the boys said, “The 
ranch could not run without him.” Jim B. Wilson has been em- 
ployed on the ranch about thirty years. He looks after the pure- 
bred Herefords on the J J Ranch and also the windmills in the 
J J pastures. He is also the wagon yard boss. Roy Heckman, 
who has lived on the ranch all of his life, does all the ranch re- 
pairing and is the chief mechanic. He holds the distinction of 
being the best marksman on the ranch. Two of his many good 
shots were the killing of a wolf on the run, a hundred and twenty- 
five steps, with a six-shooter, and the killing of a wolf on the run 
with a Winchester, seven hundred and forty-five yards. The 
writer happened to be on the ranch when this last shot was 
made. Roy was very angry with himself that morning because 
he missed another wolf on the run over half a mile away. Jim 
Reese is the driver of the Ranch’s International truck, which is 
used to haul the ranch supply of cake, salt, horse feed, groceries 
and other necessities. This job keeps him busy the year around, 
and during the winter months it is necessary to use the hoodlum 
wagon, too, in order to keep feed and other supplies on hand. 
Joe Ritter is the “bronc” breaker for the ranch. This job keeps 
him busy the major portion of the year. Rex Elkins, Bob Baird, 
toy Blackwell, Nash Blassingame, Bill Harm, Chas. Doshier, Lu 
McClellan, Frank Barton, Harry and Clarence Piercy are ten of 
the old-time campers on the ranch. It is their duty to ride fences 
during the summer, keep the watering places in shape and to look 
after the cows in the various pastures in a general way. The rest 
of the year they help with the general work. 
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Part III 
A YEAR'S WORK 


In the early spring when the first sprigs of grass begin to shoot 
up, the first round-up for the year is staged. This round-up is 
held in the reading room of the bunk house around the big stove. 
Some cowboy will say, “I saw some green grass today,” and another 
will speak up and say, “Yes, and I noticed the heel flies after the 
cattle today.” Then the round-up is on. The cowboys begin to 
swap yarns of thrilling experiences they have had on previous 
round-ups. Sometimes these round-ups are very realistic; how- 
ever, no one is ever hurt.° Some time between the first and tenth 
of May, Mr. J. W. Kent, the Superintendent of the ranch, and 
Mr. W. C. Beverly, wagon boss, get together and decide when the 
wagon will start out on the spring round-up. The grass is the 
principal thing which determines this date because it is impos- 
sible to start the spring work until the grass will furnish good 
grazing for the horses; however, they usually start out the eleventh 
day of May. When this date has been definitely decided upon, 
Clinton Henry, the bookkeeper, calls up the camps and the farms 
and tells them when the wagon will start out, and at the same 
time he invites everyone connected with the ranch to the big din- 
ner and baile (dance), which is an annual affair held the day and 
night before the wagon is to start out the next day. 

The cowboys all come into headquarters on a specified day, 
usually three or four days before the round-up is to begin. On 
this day they gather up the remuda (horses) out of the canyons 
where they have been since the fall round-up. The cook comes 
to headquarters also about the same time that the cowboys do. 
He gets the old chuck wagon out of the shed where it has been 
since the fall work was over. The old wagon is thoroughly cleaned 
and so are the pots, pans, cups, knives, forks and spoons, and any 
new equipment needed is added and a supply of provisions suffi- 
cient to last for the first few days is placed in the wagon. The 
cook has everything in readiness two days ahead of time. After 
the remuda is gathered each cowboy returns to his winter camp 
and gets his things ready for the round-up. They return to head- 


‘Data for part three of this chapter were furnished by Clinton Henry, 
Huck Kent, Tunnie Kent, Jimmie Moore and Jim Wilson. 
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quarters two days before the dinner and dance. This time he 
brings with him his slicker, chaps and bedding besides his saddle, 
saddle blanket, bridle and spurs. He also brings his “feed” horses 
with him. The feed horses are his two favorite horses, and one 
or two “broncs” which were assigned to him in the fall of the year 
to feed during the winter months. 

The first day the cowboys are at headquarters after their return, 
each cowboy fixes his stake pins, tepee and stake rope. When these 
are fixed, he takes them and his other “belongings” and places 
them in the hoodlum wagon, which is the wagon taken along for 
the purpose. The hoodlum also carries a “fly,’® a tarpaulin, chuck, 
feed for the hoodlum team, and after the round-up is started it 
carries a forge.’ It is ready to go about two days before time to 
start. 

The day before the dinner and baile is a holiday for the cow- 
boy. He must get ready for the dinner and dance. He usually 
goes to town and has his “hair cut off” (hair cut) and his “whis- 
kers drove in” (shave). He also makes a date with his best girl 
for the dinner and dance. 

The following day, which is “The Big Day,” the campers and 
their families, the farmers and their families, and the cowboys and 
their lady friends arrive at Headquarters in time for the big din- 
ner, which is usually served about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
When all have arrived, there are about a hundred guests. This 
year, May 10, 1927, there were a hundred and thirty-five guests. 
The long table in the dining room, which has been lengthened 
until it will accommodate sixty people at one time, is loaded from 
one end to the other with good things to eat. The menu consists 
of the following articles as a rule: beef prepared in every form, 
turkey and dressing, boiled ham, creamed potatoes, sweet potatoes 
smothered in marshmallows, fresh beans, celery, several kinds of 

°A fly is a sheet which is stretched at the end of the chuck wagon to 
make a shade for the cook and the cowboys at meal time. 

*The forge is a blower or bellows attached to a perforated iron pipe about 
three feet long and this pipe is placed under the ground. The fire used 
for keeping the branding irons hot is built over the end of this pipe. The 
forge furnishes plenty of wind for the fire and in this way the branding 


irons are quickly heated and kept hot. Will Lewis, owner of the Rowe 
Ranch in Donley County, is said to have invented the forge. 
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pickles, stuffed and unstuffed olives, fruit salad, iced tea, milk, 
coffee, several different kinds of pies, and cake and ice cream.*® 
When all have been served preparations are made to start the 
all night dance, which the cowboys call “baile” or “old-fashioned 
hoedown.” It usually starts about six-thirty. It is held in the 
sleeping quarters of the cowboys in the bunk house. The music 
is furnished by some of the J A boys. Si Johnson, Bolie Mayo, 
and Eck Robertson play the violin, Clinton Henry plays the banjo 
and Huck Kent plays the guitar.° Some of the pieces played are 
“Arkansas Traveler,” “Rag Time Annie,’ “Over the Waves,” 


“Soldier’s Joe,” “Rye Straw,” “Measley Shame,” “Chicken Reel,” 


“Casey Jones,” “Turkey in the Straw,” “Snow Bird in the Ash 
Bank,” “Sugar in the Guard,” “Peekaboo,” “After the Ball,” and 
the last piece played is “Home Sweet Home.” 

Jim Wilson and Lu McClellan are usually floor managers. 
About every sixth dance is an old-fashioned square dance and 
various old-time cowboys take turn about calling for them.%® As 
a rule, some self-invited guest, “a city smart aleck,” gets out on 
the floor and tries to “show off,” that is, he tries to show the cow- 
boys the modern way of dancing, much to the disgust of the cow- 


‘The menu for the dinner May 10, 1927, was as follows: beef roast, 
dressing, gravy, creamed Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes smothered in 
marshmallows, pickles, butter, Poinsettia salad, Waldorf salad, coffee, ice 
cream and cake. In the center of the table there was a miniature “outfit” 
complete in every detail, made by Jimmie Moore, Clinton Henry and 
(Cowboy) Hines. It consisted of a chuck wagon, ten bed rolls, a fly, 
cook and horse wrangler, pot rack, pot hooks and pots hanging over the 
fire, three miniature horses and miniature saddles, complete in every 
detail, with spurs, bridles and ropes lying around. There was not a 
thing left out that would be found around a cow camp. It even had towels 
hanging on the fly ropes and on the spokes of the wagon wheels. 

The midnight lunch consisted of sandwiches, pickles, cake and coffee. 

*The music for the dance on May 10, 1927, was furnished by E. L. 
Palmer, Richard Bell, Joe Davis (violin), Elmer Palmer, Clinton Henry 
(banjo), H. Stephens, (Huck) Kent (guitar) and I. V. Pierce (saxo- 
phone). 

“The dinner and dance is primarily for the people employed by the Ranch 
and their invited guests. There should have been only one hundred and 
thirty people at the dance on May 10, 1927. The writer, who was one of 
the invited guests on this occasion, was surprised at the number of self- 
invited guests. There were ninety-one couples who took part in the dance 
and equally that many more who did not dance. Another thing the 
writer observed was that most of the cowboys for whom the dance was 
given, did not take part in it. I asked a number of the boys why they 
were not taking part in the dance and they all gave out the same answer, 
namely, “That bunch who were not invited have crowded in and taken 
charge of the dance floor.” 
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boys. The dance goes on until midnight without an interruption. 
Then a lunch is served consisting of various kinds of sandwiches, 
fruit salad and coffee. The cowboys and their guests are served 
first and the other guests are served afterwards. The dance is 
then resumed and continues until about daybreak; then “Home 
Sweet Home” is played and the dance is over. The guests return 
home and the cowboys make preparations to leave with the wagon, 
which starts out shortly after sunup. 

The “outfit” consists of the chuck wagon and the hoodlum 
wagon, the cook, the wagon boss, the horse wrangler and from 
fifteen to eighteen cowboys. The cook, as the name implies, is 
the man who does the cooking for the outfit; however, a word of 
explanation with reference to him is perhaps necessary. He is 
“boss supreme for sixty feet around the chuck wagon.” This 
means that when the boys come for their meals, they must do as 
the cook says while within his territory. The preparation of a 
meal is very interesting and odd to those who are not familiar 
with camp life. The cooking is done in the open. ‘Two iron rods 
or “stobs” are driven in the ground a few feet apart and a cross 
thus making a rack to hang pots 


b 


bar is placed on these “stobs,’ 
or buckets on. The fire is built beneath this cross bar and every- 
thing is cooked in pots hung over this fire except the “good sour 
dough biscuits.” They are cooked in “Dutch ovens.” The Dutch 
oven is a very large thick skillet with three feet under the bottom, 
and a heavy lid fitting on the top. The biscuits are put in the 
oven, under and on top of which live coals of fire are placed. 
After this heating process is done, the cook does not have to 
worry any more about the biscuits, they will brown without burn- 
ing. Clinton Henry says, “Everybody has an idea that a cowboy 
doesn’t have good meals, but he surely does. Some of these good 
meals consist of brown beans, potatoes, fresh beef, all kinds of 
dried fruit, different varieties of canned goods, syrup, sour dough 
biscuits and black coffee. Black coffee and good sour dough bis- 
cuits, after you have gone down the rope to about a hundred and 
fifty calves with the temperature at 110 degrees in the shade would 
put Fred Harvey’s meals on the shelf.” The cook places the food 
in a row under the fly when the boys have all got in. He then 
says, “All right, fellows, come and get it; if you don’t I am going 
to throw it out.” Each cowboy goes by the chuck box, which is 
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in the end of the chuck wagon, and gets a tin plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, tin cup and a serving of sugar; then he helps himself to 
the food in cafeteria style. 

The horse wrangler is the man in charge of the remuda. His 
duties consist of guarding the horses during the day, driving them 
to water and rounding them up three times per day. He rounds 
them up the first time in the morning so that the boys, after they 
have made the day’s round-up can change for their “circle” horse, 
that is, the round-up horse, to their “cutting” horse. These cut- 
ting horses are the mounts the boys use in working the round-up. 
They cut out the class of cattle wanted from the main herd with 
these horses. He rounds them up again about noontime so the 
boys can change again when they come to dinner. Some cowboy 
guards the horses a few minutes at noon so the horse wrangler 
can get a “snack.” The third time the horses are rounded up is 
just before sundown so the boys can catch their stake horses which 
they intend to use on the round-up early the next morning. After 
this the horse wrangler drives the horses back in the country to 
good grass and water and leaves them until the next day. 

Every time the horse wrangler rounds up the horses he gets them 
in a small circle just as close together as they can stand. Then the 
cowboys make a rope corral around them by tying lariats together. 
The horses never attempt to get over this rope until a lariat is 
thrown around their neck and the rope corral is let down. This 
seems very strange to anyone who is not used to ranch life. The 
explanation is very simple. When the cow horse was a colt and 
was being “broke” he was put in a corral and a lariat rope was 
stretched across the corral from one side to the other about a foot 
and a half or two feet high. Then two cowboys with a slicker 
each, standing on each side of the rope, would scare the colt, and as 
he ran across the tight rope it would throw him and burn his legs 
badly. About the time he got up the other cowboy would scare 
him back and this was repeated until the colt refused to run over 
the rope. A cow horse never forgets this lesson, and that is the 
reason they never attempt to get over the rope corral.’* When the 
rope corral is completed around the remuda, two of the oldest 
hands with the outfit rope the horses for the cowboys as they call 


“Cow ponies make good polo ponies. Jimmie Moore, present cook at 
the J A Ranch, used to train cow ponies for this purpose. 
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out their names. Every cowboy has a name for each one of his 
horses. Some of the familiar names are Rollicking Bill, Sorrel, 
Rabbit, Widow Maker, Andy Gump, Corkscrew, Long Distance 
and Done Gone. 

The wagon boss is the man in charge of the outfit. He gives 
all the orders to the rest of the boys. He tells the cowboys where 
the round-up is to be made and goes with the cowboys every morn- 
ing on the round-up and after the round-up is made he works 
inside the herd with two other cowboys and directs the work. 

The round-ups on the J A Ranch are divided into two divisions, 
flat work and the canyon work. The flat work is the work on the 
level part of the ranch. It takes about three weeks to finish the 
work in the spring and about the same amount of time to complete 
the fall round-up. The canyon work is the working of the canyon 
pastures. It usually takes longer to work these pastures ; especially 
in the spring of the year because this is the rainy season and some- 
times the work is held up a day or two at a time because the streams 
are swollen and boggy. When the wagon starts out in the spring 
(and fall, too) it goes to one of these flat pastures. In the 
spring, the work consists of gathering steer yearlings and shippers 
and branding, dehorning and vaccinating calves; the same kind of 
cattle are gathered and the other work is of the same nature in the 
canyon pastures, but a day’s work in the flat is not the same as a 
day’s work in the canyon. ‘There is so much difference that a de- 
scription of a day’s work in each place will be given. It will be 
seen that the flat work is much easier. 

About four o’clock in the morning the cook yells, “All out, 
fellows.” The boys saddle their horses, get a cup of coffee, light a 
cigarette and are soon gone on the day’s round-up. However, it 
is not so simple as this, if there are a few “tenderfoots” with the 
outfit and there usually are at the beginning of the season. They 
frequently have a hard time staying on their mounts because the 
horses are not very well broke and are feeling rather gay at that 
time in the morning. It is a very common occurrence to hear a 
screaking of leather, the cracking of cedar bushes, a dull thud and 
a horse running with the stirrups of the saddle shaking hands above 
the horse’s back every jump he makes. The fellow who has been 
thrown, if he is able, yells, “Catch ’im, he’s loose with my ‘Full 
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Stamped.’”?* The territory for a day’s round-up on the flat is 
not very large, usually covering six or seven miles square, and is 
usually a short distance from the camp so the round-up is made by 
nine or nine-thirty o’clock. After the round-ups are thrown to- 
gether and the boys change to the cutting horses, the business of 
working the round-up begins. The general working of a round-up 
in the spring and fall vary somewhat. In the spring the main 
business is to brand the calves, gather the stuff that will be shipped 
through the summer such as fat calves and odd heifers and to 
gather the steer yearlings preparatory to delivering or selling and 
gathering the heifer yearlings and their mothers. The calves and 
their mothers are usually cut out first. This is done in order to 
get the calves with their mothers out before the round-up is too 
badly stirred up and the calves and their mothers become separated. 
There are usually some two to four boys working in the round-up 
at a time, owing to the amount of work to be done and the amount 
of help there is to do the work. 

The calves that are to be branded are cut out on one side of the 
round-up, with their mothers, one or two boys cutting all the time, 
and after the biggest end of those are gotten out some of the other 
boys will start another cut. In that cut they will throw the steer 
yearlings and their mothers in so far as they can get them cut out 
together. Sometimes there will be a third cut, depending upon the 
place they are holding the round-up. In that cut will be put the 
shipper stuff and possibly the heifer yearlings. But a great deal 
of the time these three cuts are thrown in one cut. There is, also, 
usually a bunch of cows with calves that were in the round-up the 
day before. Sometimes if they are tallying, they cut those cows 
with their calves that have been branded the day before and tallied 
and run them off. After the herd has been worked and all the 
classes separated into the different cuts, then if they are tallying, 
the balance of the cattle left in the round-up, which consists chiefly 
of dry cows, is taken to the corrals and penned and are tallied and 
turned out of the pens and thrown back in the cut from which they 
were rounded. Then the several cuts are penned. 


“It is usually a tenderfoot that gets thrown. The tenderfoot usually 
has a new full stamped saddle. The newness of the saddle causes it to 
squeak while the horse is pitching. An old hand seldom gets thrown off, 
and seldom has a saddle with any stamping of any kind on it, and what- 
ever kind of a saddle he does have is an old one with all the squeak ridden 
out of it. 
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By this time it is usually time to get a bite of dinner. After 
the boys have got a feed of sour dough biscuits, “frijoles” and beef 
they catch a fresh horse and go back to the corrals for the after- 
noon’s work. First they tally the shipper stuff, heifer yearlings, steer 
yearlings, etc., and start them out on a “windy” to a holding pas- 
ture in the flat country near the headquarters where they are held 
until spring round-up is over, and are later worked to suit the 
occasion.‘* After the tallying has all been done, they start the 
branding. The branding operation sometimes is done two different 
ways. It is owing to the corral they are at and the size of the 
calves and the number of calves. Sometimes when the calves are 
small and they have a convenient crowding pen, they separate the 
calves from their mothers and run them in the crowding pen and 
the boys get in there and bull-dog them or flank them. The usual 
process of getting a calf down in the crowding pen is this: one of 
the boys catches the calf by the right hind foot, jerks it off the 
ground and the other grabs it by the tail and jerks it down on its 
right side as the brand is always put on the left side. Occasionally, 
when a boy feels pretty fresh and wants to work off a little surplus 
energy, he will grab the calf with his left hand by the left flank 
and by the left ear with his right hand and when the calf jumps 
he over-balances him by jerking up and the calf comes down with a 
thud on his right side with the cowboy in the middle of him. If 
the calf is too big and husky for either one of these processes, he is 
sometimes bull-dogged, which is running up on the right hand side 
of the calf and catching it by the nose and the horns and twisting 
its neck which will throw the calf out of balance when it jumps 
and throws it on its right side. However, most of the time the 
calves are branded in the big corral. In that instance, two of the 
best ropers will rope the calves by the hind feet and drag them 
up to the fire where two of the boys are waiting for it. One will 
grab the rope close to the calf’s feet and the other grabs him by 
the tail and they pull in opposite directions and throw the calf on 
its right side. This method is practically always followed in the 

“The years that they don’t tally there is seldom anything ever penned 
except the calves that are to be branded and their mothers. The windies 
go out directly from the round-up grounds instead of being penned as in 
the years when they tally, and the remainder of the round-up is turned 


loose on the round-up grounds or possibly shoved back in the direction 
from which they were rounded. 
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fall of the year when the calves are larger and in the latter part 
of the spring work. 

The branding work itself consists of putting the stamp JA 
on the calf, marking, vaccinating and dehorning the steer calves. 
The heifers are not dehorned. There are two boys to each roper 
valled bull-doggers or calf-wrestlers. They throw the calf and 
hold it. Then there is one man who runs the vaccinating needle, 
vaccinating for both ropers. One man runs the iron and one man 
runs the knife. They each mark and brand after both ropers. 
Also one man runs the dehorners and occasionally one man runs 
a dope pot. This dope contains creosote dip, tar and fish oil 
which is put on the calves to keep the flies away. There is also 
one other man needed to run the forge and keep the irons hot. If 
there are enough extra men they will take it time about relieving 
the boys who wrestle the calves.** 

After the day’s branding is completed the calves with their 
mothers are taken back to the round-up grounds and they are left 
set for an hour or so until they have become settled, that is the 
calves have found their mothers, ete. Then they are started off 
the round-up grounds in the direction from which they were 
rounded that morning. Occasionally, there will be quite a num- 
ber of cows with very young calves cut out while the herd is 
settling and turned back to the direction from which they were 
rounded that morning.’® 

There are five pastures known as the canyon pastures. They 
are Cherokee, Barrel, Tule, Number One and Pleasant. The 
canyon work begins at the lower end of the canyon in Cherokee 
pasture and they work up the canyon and wind up with the work- 
ing of Pleasant pasture on the upper Palo Duro Canyon. As has 
been stated before, the canyon work is different in some respects 
from the flat work. Breakfast is served about three-thirty in the 
morning and sometimes as early as three o’clock. Then there is a 

“The ranch is dehorning calves this year for the first time in its history. 
Vaccinating was begun nine years ago. Some vaccinating was done even 
before this time when the fever broke out among the cattle. A government 
man was hired to do it, but nine years ago the cowboys began to vaccinate 
every calf when it was branded. 

“This is the usual way a round-up is worked on the J A Ranch today; 
however, no set rule can be given which will cover all round-ups. There 
are many variations. Each wagon boss of an outfit determines how the 


round-up will be worked and every wagon boss has his own way of work- 
ing a round-up. 
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long ride to the canyon some ten miles before daylight. The 
country is very rough and frequently the ground is wet and slip- 
pery, the cattle are wilder and more difficult to gather; the result 
is the round-up is gotten together later in the morning than on the 
flat. Another thing is the round-up is usually held in the bed of 
Red River because the alkali flats are slick and not firm enough to 
run wild cattle on. After the round-up is made the rest of the 
day’s work is about the same as it is on the flat with one exception. 
They always round up a few “outlaws” or old cattle that have been 
missed for years and these furnish harder work and more excite- 
ment than the average calf does. Another duty which comes in 
connection with the canyon work, occurs practically every day, is 
that the steer yearlings and shippers that have been gathered must 
be driven out of the canyon into one of the flat pastures so they 
will be handy for shipping later on. These herds are called 
“windies” by the cowboys and every cowboy hates this kind of 
work. The reason they are called windies is because at this time 
of year the weather is very warm, the cattle are contrary and hard 
to drive, and by the time they are gotten out of the canyon, the 
cattle, the horses and the cowboys are all just about exhausted. 

When the canyon work has been completed, the wagon moves 
out into the flat again and the cowboys spend about a week shaping 
up the shippers and getting them in the shipping pastures.*® They 
always try to complete this work by the third of July so that the 
wagon can pull into headquarters in time for the boys to celebrate 
the Fourth of July. All of the boys get a three days’ lay-off at 
this time. 

The shipping of cattle starts right after the boys have had their 
three days’ lay-off. Cattle are shipped once a week as a rule either 
on Saturday or Monday. Whichever day is decided upon is the 
one that is used all the time. This is kept up until about the 
middle of October. Undesirable stuff is shipped first, next fat 
cows, then young heifers; after these about a thousand head of 
heifer calves, and last of all, about a thousand head of old cows; 
some are fat and some are not. The most of the steer calves are 

*About the last thing that is done in the spring work is to wean the 
heifer yearlings and put them in the pasture where they are to summer. 
The steer yearlings sometimes are weaned at that time and delivered, and 


occasionally, some of the smaller ones are let go until later in the summer 
before they are weaned. 
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sold to local buyers for fall delivery and the rest of them are kept 
by the ranch until spring and perhaps later. 

A few of the boys help the wagon boss with the shipping during 
the summer months. Two boys ride the line. The rest of the 
boys go out with the wagon again, but this time the cowboys’ 
equipment consists of work horses or mules, plows, post hole dig- 
gers, fresnos, scrapers and all other articles necessary for road 
work, tank building and fence repairing. During the months of 
July and August, all the fence on the ranch is repaired, the roads 
are graded and the ground tanks are cleaned out and repaired and 
new ones built wherever it is deemed necessary. It goes without 
saying that this kind of work does not appeal to the average cow- 
boy; however, the work is not hard. They have breakfast at six 
in the morning and quit early in the afternoon. 

The fall round-up, which usually starts the first of September, 
is very much like the spring work. The main difference is, in the 
fall, the steer yearlings that were branded in the spring, with their 
mothers, are cut into a bunch to themselves and thrown out on a 
windy to a holding pasture near the headquarters where they ac- 
cumulate as the fall work goes on, to be delivered to local buyers 
after the first of November. Besides these, shipper stuff, poor 
cows and any other poverty cattle that must be fed during the 
winter months and any steer yearlings that were missed in the 
spring and all the heifers and their mothers are all thrown out in 
the flat pastures near headquarters preparatory to the final work 
in the fall when the wagon pulls in. 

When the canyon work is over, the wagon moves out on the flat 
as it did in the spring and the fall deliveries are made. There 
are two deliveries made about ten days apart. The reason there 
are two deliveries is because it is not wise to try to handle too big 
a round-up at one time. These deliveries are very interesting to 
those who are not familiar with them. It must be remembered 
that these steer calves are not weaned yet. The cows and calves 
are taken to corrals and here the calves are separated from their 
mothers and the calves left in the corrals. The cows are driven 
back to the canyon pastures where they are to be wintered and are 
penned for two days and two nights. By this time they are weaned 
from their calves, and it is safe to turn them out. The calves, 
after their mothers have been taken away, are turned out of the 
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corrals and driven back to the pastures where they and their moth- 
ers were.’ After going around for a few days and not being able 
to find their mothers, they are very well weaned and are in shape 
to be delivered. Then they are driven to Ashtola and shipped or 
delivered as the case may be. After the steer calves have been 
delivered there is usually a clean-up of a few undesirable cattle. 
These are shipped to market. Then the “poverty” cattle (feeders) 
are worked and passed into definite pastures where they are to 
winter and be fed. This finishes up the work with the cattle. 

The next work to be done is the gathering and picking the 
“broncs” (young horses). When the brones have been gathered, 
the wagon boss has first choice, the straw boss (assistant to the 
wagon boss) second choice, the oldest cowboy in number of years 
with the outfit has third choice and so on down the line, that is 
seniority rules. After all the cowboys have picked their horse, the 
campers pick them one, and here again the seniority rule is fol- 
lowed. After all have picked, if there are enough, and there 
usually are, they all pick another in the same order as before. All 
the broncs are then taken to headquarters to be broke. 

Two cowboys usually take the job of breaking these brones for 
so much per head. When the bronc-riders think they are broke, 
they call the cowboys and let each cowboy ride his own brones. If 
the cowboy says he is satisfied, his horses are turned over to him, 
but if not the bronc-riders will ride them some more. Each cow- 
boy takes his brone or brones, as the case may be, after they are 
broke, with him to his winter camp, where they are fed during the 
winter months so that they will be in good shape for the spring 
round-up. 

This finishes up the fall round-up and the wagon pulls into 
headquarters and is stored in the shed. ‘The boys are assigned to 
the winter camps. Three are placed at headquarters, two at the 
Graham place and one at each of the other eleven camps, and as 
Huck Kent says, “The big thing is over until May the tenth, 
which is a date longed for by the younger cowboys and dreaded 
by the older ones.” The duties of the cowboys during the winter 
months are very light. They ride the range, help feed the poor 
cattle and do any odd jobs that need to be done. This work is 


"A calf will always go back to the place where it sucked last to hunt 
for its mother. 
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all done in the forenoon and they are free to do whatever they 
please in the afternoon. 


Part IV 
THE FUTURE OF THE J A RANCH 


Anything that may be said as to the probable future of the 
J A Ranch will be more or less guesswork, because no one really 
knows. When the writer asked Mr, T. D. Hobart, the present 
manager of the J A Ranch and one of the two executors of the 
property, what the probable future of the J A Ranch would be, 
he said, “That is just what we would like to know.” He also 
stated, “Nature has really determined what its future will be. The 
tillable land will ultimately be sold to farmers and it will be put 
into cultivation and the land which is not tillable will probably 
be cut into a number of smaller ranches and continue to be used 
for grazing purposes.” Mr. Kent, the present superintendent of 
the ranch, is of the same opinion as Mr. Hobart as to the probable 
future of the ranch. However, both of these men stated that there 
was a possibility that a part of the ranch, that part lying along 
on either side of the Palo Duro Canyon, might be turned into a 
private or state park. It was the wish of Mrs. Adair that this 
be done. 

The property today belongs to the Adair heirs but has not been 
divided up. When Mrs. Adair died, December 22, 1921, she left 
a will in which she designated what should be done with the 
property. The major portion of it was left to her son, James 
Wadsworth Richie, and his heirs. The rest of it was left to 
others of her relations, friends, servants and institutions. The 
will designated Henry C. Coke of Dallas and T. D. Hobart of 
Pampa as executors of the will, without bond, and gave them ab- 
solute authority to handle the property and dispose of it just as 
they would do if it were their own property. A copy of the will 
on this point reads as follows: “I hereby generally declare that 
my intention is that my said American Trustees . . . shall in 
all respects have absolute power to manage and deal with all of the 
property comprised in this my last will as if they were absolute 
owners thereof.” The will stipulates that the property is to be 
sold as soon after her death as is possible and the proceeds to go 
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to the persons and institutions enumerated in the will, but it espe- 
cially states that it is not to be sold until “The Executors think 
they are getting a satisfactory price for it.’ Mr. Coke and Mr. 
Hobart have faithfully tried ever since the death of Mrs. Adair 
to find a buyer or buyers for the entire estate, but to date have 
not been successful. 

If the grazing land is ultimately cut up into small ranches and 
the farming land is cut up into farms as these men who are in 
charge think will be done, then the tillable land, which according 
to Mr. Hobart is about twelve per cent, or thirty-one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-four acres, will take care of one hun- 
dred and ninety-nine families, allowing one hundred and sixty 
acres to the family, and this will leave three hundred sixty-five 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-six acres to be divided into 
a number of smaller ranches. 

Now as to the probability of that part of the ranch lying along 
the edge of the Cap Rock, known as the Palo Duro Canyon, being 
converted into a private or state park, it is very doubtful, and 
nothing very definite has been done along this line; however, a 
proposition looking forward to this end is pending at the present 
time. Sam Braswell, editor of the Clarendon News, at a regional 
meeting of the Texas State Parks Board in Amarillo, May 18 and 
19, 1926, made a speech before this board and suggested that a 
scenic highway be laid out, starting from Clarendon and going 
along the present road to J A Headquarters, then entering the 
Palo Duro somewhere near the J A Headquarters and going 
up the Palo Duro as far as the mouth of Cafion Cito Blanco, 
then up to the Canon Cito Blanco and coming out at Canon 
City. He also suggested that a road leading out from Claude 
should be made, possibly coming through the Panhandle Boy 
Scout Camp Ground on Dr. W. A. Warner’s place, and connect- 
ing with the proposed scenic highway in the Palo Duro Canyon. 

Acting upon the suggestion of Mr. Braswell, D. E. Colp, Chair- 
man of the Texas State Parks Committee of San Antonio, called 
an informal meeting of interested parties (after the regular meet- 
ing had adjourned) in the Amarillo Hotel. As a result of this 
meeting, Mr. Colp agreed to come to Clarendon and bring an 
engineer from the Highway Department, the Clarendon Chamber 
of Commerce agreed to furnish one man and pay for the groceries 
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and other expenses, and Mr. T. D. Hobart agreed that the J A 
Ranch would furnish horses and saddles, for an expedition to lay 
out the proposed highway. However, on the date set for the ex- 
pedition to start Mr. Colp was called away because of illness in 
his family and nothing has ever come of it to date. Mr. Braswell 
states that a number of prominent ranchmen who have land along 
the proposed highway expressed their willingness to donate land 
for this purpose. 

A number of local enthusiasts (of whom the writer is one) 
believe that if this proposed plan is carried out that this will be 
the most beautiful scenic highway in Texas and will rival any 
scenic highway in the United States, because it will be remem- 
bered that the Palo Duro Canyon follows along the edge of the 
Cap Rock and that it varies in width from a half mile to over 
fifteen miles, and in depth from a few hundred feet up to thirteen 
hundred feet and that on either side every few hundred yards a 
gully or ravine empties into the canyon and that each one of the 
gullies or ravines is a miniature canyon in itself several hundred 
feet deep. The banks of the main canyon and its tributaries, too, 
have all the wonderful scenes produced by the agents of erosion, 
projecting rocks, deep gorges, and caves. The banks are covered 
from top to bottom with a growth of cedar, hackberry, catclaw, 
cactus, shinnery, bois d’arc and a number of other kinds of trees 
and shrubbery. Along the banks of these canyons are to be found 
many birds, reptiles and wild animals such as rattlesnakes, skunks, 
coyotes, opossum, raccoons, fox, hawks, eagles, bobwhites, Mexican 
quail and every kind of singing bird to be found in the Panhandle, 
of which there are about two hundred different varieties. In the 
opinion of the writer it is fitting that as much of the First Cattle 
Ranch of the Panhandle as possible, and especially the sixty miles 
of it lying along the Palo Duro Canyon should be kept intact for 
the enlightenment and pleasure of the oncoming generations. 
Perhaps no better way to do this could be found than to open a 
scenic highway through this wonderful canyon, and make a park 
out of it and turn it into the “playground of the Panhandle.” 
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DANEVANG, TEXAS 
Tuomas P. CHRISTENSEN 


The history of the Danes in Texas occupies but a small place in 
the history of the Danes of the United States. Texas, however, 
is in an interesting way connected with the beginnings of Danish 
immigration to the United States, and it has the only larger 
Danish settlement in the whole South.? 

The first permanent Danish settlement in the United States was 
founded near Hartland, Wisconsin, in 1845. But before that time 
a company of Danes had evidently planned to settle in the Lone 
Star Republic. These emigrants sailed from Aarhus, Denmark, 
in 1838, on a ship which they had purchased themselves, bearing 
the German name Die Elbe (the Elbe). The emigrants consisted 
of several families, destined, it seems, for “somewhere” in Texas, 
possibly Matagorda Bay.* The voyage was an Odyssey of woes. 
In the Bay of Biscay Die Elbe sprang a leak and had to put into 
a Spanish port. There the passengers had difficulties because of 
a revolution then raging in that distracted country. With the as- 
sistance of the Danish consul in the Spanish port, the aid of the 
home government was invoked and the emigrants returned, much 
disappointed no doubt, for not having effected the purpose of the 
voyage. 

During the following decades individual Danish immigrants are 
mentioned not infrequently as trying their luck in Texas as plant- 
ers, business men, and in other capacities. But no attempt at set- 
tlements appear to have been made until in the middle nineties 
when other Scandinavians—Swedes and Norwegians—also sought 
and found homes on the fruitful plains of Texas. 

At that time the Danish Lutherans in the United States split 
into two factions, the Grundtvigians and the Inner Mission People, 

*There are about a half million Danes in the United States, many of 
whom live in rural settlements in the Upper Mississippi Valley and on 
the Pacific Coast. 

"A few Danes are found at points in Florida and Oklahoma and at 
Thorsby, Alabama. 

*Contemporary accounts have it that they were going to Mexico. But 
it does not appear that there was any emigration to Mexico at that 
time from northern Europe while there was to Texas, where many Ger- 
mans were then settling. 
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which organizeed separate associations or synods. Both were 
straining their efforts to win adherents and to organize and con- 
solidate their interests. In this, a favorite method was to collect 
their followers in rural settlements mostlly in the northern and 
western states. But only the Grundtvigians* turned toward Texas. 

The leader of the Grundtvigians in the United States from 1883 
to 1900 was Reverend F. L. Grundtvig, son of Bishop Grundtvig. 
After his graduation from the University of Copenhagen he mar- 
ried, and the newly-weds went—to spend their honeymoon—to the 
wildwoods of Wisconsin. There Grundtvig became interested in 
the spiritual welfare of his immigrated countrymen and resolved to 
do what he could to raise the spiritual level of their lives. Becom- 
ing a minister seemed the best way of doing this. But as he had 
not studied theology at the university, he had to go through a 
brief theological course before he could accept the call from the 
Danish congregation at Clinton, Iowa, where he remained during 
the following seventeen years, preaching, writing, lecturing, and 
entertaining friends in his hospitable home. 

Grundtvig imbued the Danish immigrants with a stronger de- 
sire to perpetuate and develop not only their religious life, but 
also their social (folkelig) life so far as that would harmonize with 
the duties of American citizenship. Such a religious-social pro- 
gram Grundtvig proposed to realize through the church and through 
the Danish People’s Society (Dansk Folkesamfund) which he and 
his friends organized in 1887. 

The People’s Society and the Grundtvigian Church (also called 
for short the Danish Church) both established settlements, and 
the first venture of the People’s Society was Danevang (meaning 
Danish field), Wharton County, Texas, though Grundtvig at first 
personally disliked the idea of going to Texas, but other influences 
prevailed. The land committee (Landudvalget) of the People’s 
Society was authorized to investigate Texas land in 1894. They 
looked over the country near Port Lavaca, but feared it was too 
dry and sandy, though the coastline had “the most beautiful beach, 
like the shores of Denmark.” In the neighborhood of El Campo, 
Wharton County, they found a different country with small creeks 
and grass so tall that it touched the bottom of the wagon box. 


‘Named after the originator of its special doctrines, Bishop N. F. S. 
Grundtvig, Danish poet, preacher, and patriot, who died 1872. 
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About 35,000 steers were grazing there, all sleek and fat. The 
members of the committee concluded that this would be suitable 
land for Danish farmers. Accordingly an option was obtained 
from the Texas Land and Cattle Company on 25,000 acres to be 
sold to Danes only during the next three years. Before the close 
of the year 1895, ninety-three Danes had purchased 9,000 acres. 
Not all of the 25,000 was sold to Danes, but practically none but 
Danes have settled in the Danevang settlement. 

Already in 1894 settlers began to move in. Among the first 
were P. P. Larsen, Christian Rasmussen, C. Madsen, Niels 
Hansen, N. C. Krag, N. Thomsen, L. J. Lykke, Mads Andersen, 
J. P. Olson, C. A. Nygaard, John Treumer, Soren Christensen, 
Iver Vind, Peter Ravn, Hans Nygaard, Theodor Andersen, H. P. 
Hermansen, H. J. Rasmussen, Helvig Berndt, Kresten Pedersen, 
Peter Pedersen, and Jorgen Jorgensen. Some were bachelors but 
most were married. Originally most of these people had come 
from Slesvig,® the southern part of Jutland, and the Danish islands 
Funen (Fyn) and Seeland (Sjaelland), but nearly all parts of 
Denmark were represented. This made it necessary for the set- 
tlers to use to a great extent the national Danish as a community 
language in addition to their dialects. Most of them did not come 
directly from Denmark, but from the northern states, especially 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, where they had learned English before their coming to 
Texas. 

Pioneering in Danevang was a severe test of the survival qual- 
ities ef Danish character. Being unacquainted with southern crops 
and their cultivation the settlers first tried to produce mainly 
northern crops. Unsuccessful in this, fodder for horses and cattle 
had to be shipped into the settlement and the consequent scarcity 
was one of the causes resulting in the loss of some of the stock 
which the settlers had brought with them. Another cause is said 
to have been the climate. Practically nothing was raised the first 
two years and little the third. In 1897 an epidemic among the 
horses killed off about seventy animals. ‘Then there were rains, 
storms, and floods. 

Finally the Danevang farmers turned to the production of cotton 


‘The German form of this name is Schleswig. 
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with good results so far as the yield was concerned, but the price 
was sometimes as low as four cents a pound. 

In those trying days the strong group sense of the people was 
a source of strength and comfort. They felt, as one of them later 
wrote, “as one big family far away from home,” and the lean 
years (fattige Tider) left in spite of all “bright and beautiful 
memories” of mutual aid and encouragement. This impressed 
itself so deeply upon the settlers that some of them have later 
doubted whether the so-called good times are really preferable to 
the hard times if prosperity makes people self-sufficing and averse 
to congenial social intercourse. 

During the hard times the payments due on the land could not 
be met. The banking firm which held the contracts sent a rep- 
resentative to look over the settlement. He was so favorably im- 
pressed with the thrift and industry of the Danish farmers that 
they had no difficulty in obtaining extensions on the payments. 
When this representative was asked by an outsider why he didn’t 
drive the defaulting settlers away he replied that he would not 
kill the goose which in time would lay golden eggs. His predic- 
tion proved correct. The Danevang settlement prospered after 
the few terrible pioneer years and became a synonym for what 
great things could be done even by northern people on southern 
land. Danish dairy farmers in time became successful cotton 
farmers and better cotton prices brought the deserved economic 
reward, 

The purpose of the settlement was to create the economic pos- 
sibilities for a rich religious and social life. The Grundtvigians 
were a sincere religious folk as well as ardent nationalists to whom 
an idealized Denmark seemed but little less delectable than para- 
dise itself. Sociability was a part of their very lives, and they did 
not wait for the coming of teachers and ministers to direct it, but 
began, in addition to much visiting, gatherings themselves both of 
a religious and social (folkelig) character. A great event of the 
year 1895 was the visit by F. L. Grundtvig. In August the same 
year the settlers were happy to secure as their first pastor, Reverend 
L. Henningsen, a typical representative of Grundtvigianism, who 
stayed until 1898. Reverend Mr. Henningsen was a man of many 
interests, being, for instance, an ardent student of all forms of 
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wild life. He has left beautiful descriptions in Danish of Texan 
landscapes and Texan flora. 

The settlers with the aid of the Danish People’s Society secured 
a tract of forty-five acres for a church, a parsonage, and a church 
farm (Praestegaard) besides a twenty-acre tract of woodland for 
a picnic ground. On the larger tract an assembly hall (Forsam- 
lingshus) was built already in 1895, later a parsonage, and finally 
in 1909 a church was completed. The dedication of the church 
on March 28, 1909, was indeed a red-letter day in the history of 
the settlement. On that occasion “the people were so attentive 
and their singing so spirited and inspiring,” wrote Reverend Mr. 
Henningsen, who had been invited by the congregation to assist 
with the dedication. 

Though six hundred miles from the nearest Danish settlement in 
the North and never a populous settlement—at present (1927) 
about five hundred people—the Danevang people have managed to 
have a resident minister since 1895. Reverend Mr. Henningsen 
was succeeded by Reverend R. J. Kristensen, who in turn was fol- 
lowed by S. M. Madsen, Johannes Ravn, N. Mdller, J. M. Rod- 
holm, and A. H. Kyhl. Many other Danish American ministers 
have visited the settlement as well as travellers from Denmark. 
Such visits were frequently made the occasions for a series of meet- 
ings, social and religious, extending over a period of several days. 
Speakers always expressed their satisfaction with the capacity of 
the Danevang people for listening to lectures on a variety of sub- 
jects and their interest in community singing. 

Despite the smallness of the congregation, Danevang parish was 
not entirely a sinecure, for the pastor was expected, until recently, 
in addition to the ordinary ministerial duties, to teach Danish 
Saturday and vacation school. This made serious cuts in the 
weekly and annual holidays of both children and ministers. To the 
latter, however, the extra work was something of a labor of love, 
because they as well as the parents of the children, were anxious 
to perpetuate the Danish language and so far their hopes in this 
respect have been realized. 

The ministers also had special duties in connection with the 
local young people’s society (Ungdomsforeningen). This organi- 
zation provided opportunities for the young people in leadership 
and self-expression. Its aim was mainly through social activities 
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to lead the young people to an appreciation of the work of the 
congregation (Menigheden). 

In close cooperation with all the social activities of the settle- 
ment worked the ladies aid society (Kvindeforeningen), organized 
along lines similar to those of the American ladies’ aid. 

The Danevang people were not less ardent in establishing and 
maintaining a public school for their children than in providing 
instruction for them in the mother tongue. The first public school 
was taught in the assembly hall. Later three schoolhouses were 
built in the settlement and when the children grew to manhood 
and womanhood several of them became teachers in these schools. 

In spite of mental alertness and public spirit the Danevang 
people have not had any strong cravings for office holding and 
politics, because American politics to the average Danish American 
seems too frequently a compromise with principles. In this he 
may be wrong. But as social science becomes a purer science the 
social capacities of Danish Americans in this respect bid fair to 
assert themselves also in Danevang. 

The settlement celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
existence in 1919 by a jubilee (Jubilaeum). In true Grundtvigian 
fashion it was celebrated with many picnic dinners, speeches, and 
spirited community singing. Several songs in Danish were writ- 
ten for the occasion, two by the local poet, Mr. P. J. Agerskov- 
Petersen. 

Already in 1895 a post office named Danevang was established 
in the settlement ; and the postmaster, Mr. H. P. Hermansen, also 
took care of a local station of the United States Weather Bureau. 
Danevang constitutes a separate voting precinct and road district. 
For a long time the farmers have maintained a mutual fire in- 
surance association. ‘Their success in cotton farming has not 
turned aside their interest in other lines of agriculture and new 
crops and methods have been tried from time to time. Progress 
(Fremskridt) indeed has always been a dominant note in Dane- 
vang activities. May it continue! 


| This paper has been based mainly on material drawn from the 


following sources : 
Begtrup, Holger, Min Rejse + Amertka (Gyldendalske Boghan- 
del, Denmark, 1924). 
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Christensen, Thomas P., The Danes in Iowa (Manuscript in 
possession of the State Historical Society of Iowa). 

Dansk Folkesamfunds Aarbog 1920 (Cedar Falls, Iowa). 

Danske i Amerika, 2v. (C. Rasmussen Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1908-1927 

Julegranen, 1908 (Cedar Falls, Iowa). 

Julegran, 1898. 


Besides the United States census reports the author has also used 
the annual reports of the Danish Church, the files of Kirkelig 
Samler, the official organ of the Danish Church; and the files of 
Dannevirke, a Danish weekly published in Cedar Falls, Iowa. | 
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TADEO ORTIZ DE AYALA AND THE COLONIZATION OF 
TEXAS, 1822-1833 


TRANSLATION? 
I 
EDITED BY EDITH LOUISE KELLY AND MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 
INTRODUCTION 


Tadeo Ortiz, or Simén Tadeo Ortiz as he sometimes signed him- 
self, was a creole of Guadalajara. He was dominated by two great 
purposes, the establishment of Mexican independence and the pro- 
tection of the integrity of the national domain by the formation 
of colonies to develop unsettled regions and to serve as barriers 
against foreign aggression. From certain intercepted letters, which 
he attempted to send by stealth to the Mexican revolutionary lead- 
ers, his services to the cause of freedom can be ascertained. 

According to his own story, he left Mexico City, where he had 
been studying Latin and philosophy, and in 1810 embarked at 
Vera Cruz for the purpose of studying in Europe. However, the 
Napoleonic wars interfered with his plans; and, upon the death 
of his father, he determined to return to Mexico, where the revo- 
lution had broken out under Hidalgo. He was denied permission 
to leave Spain and, therefore, sailed secretly for the United States 
with the intention of entering Mexico through Texas and the other 


The first draft of the translation was made by the following students 
in the Spanish classes of Miss Edith Kelly: Marshall Abernathy, John 
Aldridge, J. C. Bowen, Francis Burt, Charles Devall, Sam Glass, Eliza- 
beth Griffin, H. A. Hodges, Stanley Hornsby, F. B. Lombard, Herndon 
Mabry, Velma Martin, Truett Patterson, M. H. Rose, Vernon Schawe, 
Leonard Shropshire, Merritt Steger, Sarah Thaxton, Carey Thompson, 
Ola Tillery, George Vick, Ted Weaver, E. Lee Wysong. 

The work was largely an experiment in broadening the viewpoint of 
the students by an introduction to historical documents intimately con- 
nected with vital problems of the Southwest and to a vocabulary some- 
what typical of the region. The transcripts, copied from the originals 
in the Archivo General de Mexico, were imperfect and the writer’s style 
was exceedingly involved. However, the interest of the students was 
gratifying and the results were satisfactory. The first draft was used 
by the editors for the present translations. Grateful acknowledgments 
are due Mr. C. E. Castaiieda, Latin-American Librarian, and Mr. Donald 
L. Joseph, Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages, for aid in the trans- 
lation of particularly obscure passages in Spanish and French, respectively. 
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interior provinces. However, the execution of Hidalgo and the 
counter revolution in Texas, forced him to remain at New Orleans, 
to which point he had gone after a visit in Washington City. 
These misfortunes did not dampen his ardor and he made good 
use of his time by sending information to Morelos and Rayén, who 
had assumed the leadership of the insurgents after the death of 
Hidalgo. He reported that many European governments were 
favorable toward the cause of independence and that the United 
States was anxious for the appointment of a regular agent and 
for the establishment of a port on the Mexican Gulf through which 
arms could be dispatched to the insurgents. Though some of his 
letters were intercepted, others sent by different routes must have 
finally reached their destination, since his suggestions were soon 
actually carried out. He remained in New Orleans for several 
years, giving aid and advice to the revolutionary agents who were 
sent to that city. The Spanish consul at New Orleans, though 
ever on the alert to discover plots against the royalists, seems not 
to have realized what Ortiz was accomplishing. In speaking of 
him he declared that he was “a young fellow with little education 
or native ability, who wrote poorly, without sense, spelling or pune- 
tuation, and that he did not seem informed as to events in New 
Spain or to be in communication with Morelos.”? Upon the estab- 
lishment of independence, he hastened to Mexico City and turned 
his attention to plans for establishing colonies in Texas,* present- 
ing in 1822, a petition for introducing Irishmen and Canary 
Islanders into that province. His plan was favorably regarded, 
but he turned his attention for a time to other sections of the 
country. 

In 1823 he was authorized by the government to settle on the 
Goatazocoaleco River families from the Antilles and from New Or- 
leans. From this time until 1829, he devoted his entire time and 
attention to the colonization of this region; and, in spite of almost 
insuperable difficulties, he made considerable progress. 

He was recognized as an authority on the subject of coloniza- 
tion, as is evidenced by a report of a committee charged by the 

*Torres Lanza, Pedro, Independencia de América: Fuentes para su 
Estudio, Coleccion de Documentos Conservados en el Archivo de Indias 
de Sevilla, Second Series, Part 2, p. 197. 

‘Hernandez y Davalos, Coleccién de Documentos para la Historia de 
la Guerra de Independencia de Méaico, V, 188-196. 
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senate of Vera Cruz with the duty of drafting a colonization law 
for the state of Vera Cruz. At the outset this committee frankly 
stated that “practically no question upon which there was less in- 
formation than that of colonization could have been submitted for 
consideration.” To supply this lack the committee tried to get 
information in regard to pertinent laws in force in the United 
States, but was only able to obtain a copy of the general coloniza- 
tion law of Mexico and the state law of Coahuila and Texas. It 
was, therefore, compelled to rely mainly upon Ortiz’s recommenda- 
tions. On this point, the committee said: “The achievements of 
Ortiz in the country watered by the Goazacoalco give a respectable 
force to his opinions. The more the committee has fixed its at- 
tention upon his recommendations, the more strongly has it ad- 
hered to his ideas. In them are found simplicity, liberality of 
principles, and practical knowledge. The committee has, there- 
fore, in the main adopted these ideas.”* 


‘In addition to proposing certain colonization regulations, the project 
of the law provided for the imposition of taxes, the granting of various 
privileges to induce immigration, the appointment and control of em- 
presarios and other employees, the founding of towns and other settle- 
ments, the fixing of standards for the measurement of lands, and the 
machinery for the administration of justice. 

As provided by the Federal decree of August 18, 1824, certain unappro- 
priated lands could be granted to native and foreign empresarios, one- 
third being, however, reserved for the state. One-fourth of this state 
land could be used for the support of religious worship, education, or 
other public projects. 

Settlers were to pay certain predial contributions but, for a time, 
were to be exempt from military service and from the payment of taxes 
for religious worship and from impost duties. 

Special privileges were to be given in connection with holding and 
exploiting mines. Liberal inducements were offered heads of families, 
while bachelors who married Mexicans were to be granted extra lands. 
Curates were to be provided by the State. The transfer and sale of 
lands were permitted, and empresarios and outstanding citizens were ex- 
pected to become members of agricultural and colonization societies. 

Empresarios were to introduce families at their own expense, to en- 
courage agriculture, to supply settlers with stock and farming imple- 
ments, to provide for primary education, to supply teachers, and to im- 
prove roads, irrigation facilities and river travel. In return therefor, 
they were to be granted certain concessions. 

The chief employee, the inspector of colonization, was to be a Mexi- 
can. He was required to have control over all other employees and was 
to render monthly reports. He was to lay off townsites, to oversee the 
observance of public worship, to grant titles to lands with the approval 
of the government, to require the oath of allegiance from settlers, to 
keep a register of families, and to make a biennial report to the govern- 
ment. 

The standard of measurement was to be the square league of 5,000 
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To the first settlement he succeeded in founding he gave the 
name Hidalgopolis, in honor of the hero of the Mexican revolution. 
This town, established in November, 1826, was soon self-supporting 
and produced in addition fruits for Vera Cruz and vegetables for 
the older neighboring towns. By December of this year he had 
made beginnings at the settlements called Morelapolis and Mine- 
apolis and had engaged a number of families for the settlements 
of Allendepolis and Abasolopolis, where he had cleared the ground 
and had erected a number of temporary lodgings. He finally suc- 
ceeded in inducing a capitalist, Aisné Villeveque, of France, to 
undertake the settlement of French and Swiss families in that sec- 
tion rather than in J’ezas, which had been the capitalist’s original 
idea. However, Ortiz soon broke with the agent placed in charge 
of the undertaking and determined to visit Paris for the purpose 
of convincing Villeveque of the danger of sending out families 
during the season when sickness was prevalent and before the 
proper arrangements had been made for their reception. How- 
ever, upon his arrival, in the capacity of Mexican consul at Bor- 
deaux, he learned that many families who were not at all suited 
to a frontier life had already departed. To prevent others from 
being deceived he went so far as to prepare a statement for the 
press and to advise certain capitalists to transfer their base of 
operations to Texas. Throughout the dispute, however, he main- 
tained that the sufferings of the unfortunate French families who 
had attempted settlement in Goatzacoalco were due to willful dis- 
regard of the colonization laws and of the express stipulation of 
the contracts.° 
varas linear measurement. The dimensions were fixed for irrigable and 
non-irrigable estates and farms, for pasture lands, and for estates with 
watering places. 

The machinery for the administration of justice was to be that re- 
quired by state laws, the government naming the asesores. El Correo 
Atlantico, May 23, 1835, Vol. I. No. 7. 

‘See Ortiz’s proposal for settling soldiers in the Isthmus of Goatza- 


coaleo, Hl Sol, August 19, 1828, pp. 262-3; his report of progress, /bid., 


February 1, 1827, pp. 2389-2390; the law for colonization issued by the 
congress of Vera Cruz, Jbid., June 20 and 21, 1827, pp. 3042-3043, 3050- 
3051; and Bases sobre las que ha formado un pian de Colonization en et 
Ysmo de Hoazocoaleo 6 Tehuantepec, Mexico, 1823. His plans for col- 
onization work in Texas and his untimely death in 1833 are set forth in 
the following document. M. A. Hi 
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PLAN OF 1822 


Diego Barry, Tadeo Ortiz, and Philip O’Reilly offer to transport 
to this Empire 10,000 persons from Ireland and the Canary Islands, 
the cost of transportation being borne by them, upon condition 
that they be granted 6,000 square leagues in the Province of Texas 
and that they be exempt from the payment of tithes for the time 
the government may see fit. 


Report of the Secretary of State on the Petition 
May 17, 1822. 


The Office of the Secretary of State 
Department of Development 
Gentlemen : 

Diego Barry, Tadeo Ortiz and Philip O’Reilly have presented 
the enclosed memorial, in which they offer to introduce at their 
own expense into this Empire 10,000 persons from Ireland and 
the Canary Islands, upon the condition that they be granted in 
fee simple 6,000 square leagues in the Province of Texas and that 
they be free from the payment of tithes during such time as the 
government may think wise. 

The regency has agreed to submit this petition to congress, re- 
commending to that body the importance of the project, not only 
for the increase of population in an almost deserted province, but 
also because of the kind of settlers that are proposed. 

In regard to the amount of land the authors of this memorial 
request, the mode of distributing it, and the exemption from tithes 
for the time designated the regency abstains from deciding, since 
these matters are connected with the colonization plan that is pend- 
ing. But it is added that it is urgently necessary to draw up this 
plan, for in this way only can the evils be avoided which the arbi- 
trary establishment of colonists in that country may produce. This 
is evident from the information communicated by the commandant- 
general of the Provinces of the East which under the date of the 


eleventh of this month I sent you. 
By order of the regency I have the honor of making this explana- 
tion and of transmitting the said memorial so that you may be 
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good enough to bring it to the attention of congress. The regency 
ean then decide upon what is best. 


May God keep Your Excellencies many years.‘ 


Report of the Regency 
Most Urgent 


This important project is recommended to the sovereign congress 
not only because of the proposed increase in the population in a 
province that is almost deserted, but also because of the class of 
the settlers proposed. The regency abstains from discussing the 
proposals made by the authors of this memorial, for naturally they 
ought to be taken up in the colonization plan that is now pending 
and which it is urgent to adopt promptly in order to prevent the 
evils that an arbitrary establishment of colonists in that country 
may produce in the Empire, especially if the news which the com- 
mandant general of the Provinces of the East reported to the re- 
gency on the eleventh of the present month, is true. 


Report of the Committee on Colonization 


The commission on colonization has, with the greatest care, exam- 
ined the petition presented by Diego Barry, Tadeo Ortiz, and 
Philip O'Reilly, and it has heard all that these persons have to 
say concerning the introduction of families from Ireland and the 
Canary Islands to colonize a considerable portion of the province 
of Texas. The reasons in favor of this proposition are very weighty 
and the commission proceeds to explain them. Reduced to a brief 
summary, they are as follows: 

The situation of Texas, its fertility, and its abundant waters 
make it superior to any other province of the Empire and this 
alone would be sufficient reason for giving attention to the develop- 
ment of its agriculture, industry and commerce as a matter of 
first consideration. The aforesaid advantages and the proximity 
of this country to the United States have long encouraged in that 
power the desire to possess it. This is a desire they will gratify 

"Sec. 6. Hapediente 26, Legajo 4. Transcripts from Archivo de la See- 
retarfa de Fomento: Colonizacién y Terrenos Baldios, Archivo General 


de Mexico. Unless otherwise indicated, all references will be to this 
collection of transcripts. 
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unless we take measures to prevent it. Various armed persons 
have entered and have possessed themselves of certain lands; and, 
although they have been called to account for it, they have dis- 
regarded the protests, feeling confident because of the neglect with 
which this territory has been treated. It wili be easy to dispossess 
these persons by sending troops there; but although it frees us of 
them, this step will not be enough to thwart the designs which we 
have every reason to fear they have with respect to this province. 
The committee has no hesitation in indicating to congress, that our 
negligence on this point, will bring upon the province of Texas the 
same fate that the Floridas experienced or, at least, it will be con- 
verted into a rendezvous for pirates. And what injuries will not 
come to commerce and to the national reputation, in either of the 
two cases ? 

For such evils no remedies can be adopted with so much prob- 
ability of success as the establishment in Texas of an industrious 
population, bound to the Empire by religion, and interested in de- 
fending its possessions against any aggression. The inherent spirit 
of industry of the natives of the countries mentioned is already 
very well known. 

The Irish have given most conclusive proofs of this virtue by 
the cultivation of extensive lands in the United States. The people 
of the Canaries have demonstrated it in Caracas.and other points, 
and especially on the Island of Cuba, whose agricultural popula- 
tion is composed entirely of Canary Islanders or of their descend- 
ants. It cannot, then, be doubted that with such colonies the pop- 
ulation will grow rapidly, and in proportion, will increase the 
wealth of Texas. Neither can it be doubted that this population 
and this wealth will be the barrier by which any attempt of the 
adjoining nation will be stopped. The marriages that would 
take place between the new settlers and the daughters of the coun- 
try ought also to call your attention; for, since the grave obstacle 
of a difference in religion does not exist, it is probable that these 
may be frequent. ‘Those who have presented the petition in ques- 
tion do not demand any privileges other than those expressed in 
the articles at the end of this document. These would be small 
sacrifices on the part of the Empire, as compared with the costly 
ones the petitioners have to make to carry out the interesting 


project that they themselves propose. 
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Another reason why you should, without hesitation, approve the 
opinion of the committee is the certainty we have that in the in- 
crease of its population the Mexican Empire will not be able to 
keep up with the rapid march of the United States, where persons 
of all nations and sects enter on account of religious tolerance 
which is a fundamental principle; and, even if the immigration 
into Mexico should equal that of the above mentioned country, it 
would never do for the province of Texas to be colonized by people 
of another class than the ones proposed or others similar to them. 
The Irish seek here an asylum. The population of Ireland is 
excessive, and besides, in their own country, they are compelled 
to pay unjust tithes to the Anglican Church, although they are com- 
municants [of the Catholic Church]. The people from the Ca- 
naries also seek an asylum, because in some of these islands, they 
lack water, and because they want to escape from an oppressive 
dominion by removing to a more favorable country. By virtue of 
all that has been explained the committee presents to you the fol- 
lowing propositions : 

1. To the petitioners Diego Barry, Philip O’ Reilly, and Tadeo 
Ortiz there shall be conceded in fee simple 2,000 leagues of land 
in the province of Texas. 

2. The designation of this land shall be left to the government. 
However, it must be unappropriated or free from property rights 
and possession by any person, family or community. 

3. By this cession the petitioners shall obligate themselves to 
bring 15,000 persons of both sexes, Lrish and Canary Islanders and 
Catholics, who are free and capable on account of their age of 
becoming the heads of families. 

{. The introduction of these persons into the province of Texas 
shall be accomplished before the expiration of two years, counting 
from the day on which this contract is formed. 

5. The implements as well as machinery, ships and boats of all 
kinds, which these colonists bring with them, and their household 
equipment shall not be subject to excise nor to any other tax when 
introduced. 

6. The new colonists shall be exempt from the payment ot 
tithes for a space of ten years, and this period having terminated, 
they shall be subject to the laws and other customs of their re- 


spective bishoprics. 
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?. They shall have the right to work mines of all kinds, in- 
cluding the salt deposits, and to promote any other industry, it 
being understood that this privilege as to the mines is on condition 
that, from the beginning, they are to be obedient to the orders and 
laws in force in this country. 

8. Such natives as the government shall see fit to mix with the 
new colonists or those who may voluntarily desire to locate among 
them, can do so, with the provision that they shall in no way im- 
pair the property right of the petitioners. 

9. The petitioners, for one time only, shall furnish agricultural 
implements to the soldiers who have honorable discharges from 
the Army of the Three Guarantees and who move to Texas, to 
cultivate the land assigned to them, according to the decree of the 
23rd of March, 1821. 

10. For a period of ten years the products of agriculture and 
of all other forms of industry of these new colonists shall not be sub- 
ject to excise duty in the interior of the Empire, but they shall be 
subject to the duties fixed or those which may be fixed on fruits 
or the products that are exported by land or sea for foreign 
countries. 

11. These colonists shall be obliged to contribute to the munici- 
pal expenses. They shall maintain suitably, and at their own 
expense, the ministers of religion, and shall provide the other 
necessary expenses or those for the common welfare. For a period 
of five years, counting from their entry into the Empire, they shall 
be free from any contribution or excise or general tax imposed 
on the remaining population. This period having expired, they 
shall be subject to all | taxes]. 

12. The petitioners shall be obliged to alienate a third of the 
lands during the first ten years and another third in the four 
years following. It is to be left to their judgment whether or not 
to reserve the last third for themselves. The transfers of property 
spoken of in this article shall be made in this manner: Each third 
part shall be sold to ten or more individuals in order to increase 
the number of proprietors as much as possible. 

13. These colonists shall obey the constitution and the laws of 
the Empire. 

14. The necessary civil, ecclesiastical, and military authorities 
shall be named by the government. 
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15. The petitioners shall forfeit the portion of the lands granted 
them which they themselves do not cultivate, which others do not 
eultivate, or which is not cultivated or used in some useful or 
advantageous way within the period or expiration of six years, 
counting from the day on which they take possession of it. 

16. The provincial deputation or, in its absence, the political 
chiefs, or those who perform the duties of these officials, shall see 
to the fulfillment of the above named provisions. The lack of such 
fulfillment shall make this contract null and void.’ 

A NEW PROJECT, 1830-1833 
Ortiz to Alaman 
Consulate of the United States of Mexico in Burdeos, 
June 26, 1830. 
Excellent Sir— 

[ have with great satisfaction learned that the government of 
the Union is zealously occupied, as a matter of first consideration, 
with the important questions of colonization and fortification. 
These the intergrity and security of the Republic along the fron- 
tiers and seacoasts in Texas imperiously demand. I believe that 
this is one of the most interesting points connected with the well- 
being of my country in all its relations; and, as such, I have been 
, although unfortunately with- 





promoting it with the greatest zea 
out results, in Spain since the year 1820 and in Mexico from the 
time of the establishment of the imperial government. I now de- 
sire with the most intense ardor to contribute to this glorious under- 
taking in order that the arrangements of the government may have 
the desired wholesome effects. With due regard to the urgency of 
this matter, arrangements should be made in accordance with the 
wise suggestions upon this particular question made in the report 
of the committee from the Chamber of Deputies. These are cer- 
tainly excellent and need only an addition or so, especially if the 
government assume control of all the frontier zone twenty leagues 
in width from Bahia de Sabinas to the 42d degree north latitude 
which runs between Texas, New Mexico, and the United States of 
America and of all the seashore from Bahia de Sabinas to the mouth 
of Rio Bravo. This should be done in order to form military and 
private colonies in the said zone and in the ten littoral leagues as 


"Expediente 8, 26, Legajo 4. 
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well as the necessary settlements in the ports of Sabinas, Gal- 
veston, Bahia de San Bernardo, and the other points which, be- 
cause of their maritime positions and other circumstances, demand 
development as well as fortification. Thus they will, in time, be- 
come the mart of the commerce of the northern section of the 
Republic and the bulwark for its defense. 

On the other hand, I am convinced that the moment for carry- 
ing out this useful undertaking at all hazards will have arrived 
when the government is adequately authorized by the respective 
states freely and independently to carry forward the following 
measures which affect the interests of the entire federation, viz: 
settling and fortifying the frontiers, distributing unappropriated 
lands as far as possible to individuals who do not possess lands 
therein and who have no connections of language or of customs 
with their neighbors, and controlling the political administration 
of the new towns at least for the first years of their creation. I 
flatter myself that my services will be more useful in Texas than 
they have been in Goazacoalco, where, in addition to the fact that 
the climate is injurious to me, | would not perhaps be able to make 
myself respected due to the indignities I have suffered, the ag- 


gressors going unpunished. The first obstacles have been over- 
come and the most essential foundations have been laid. Don 


1? 


Lauriano de Lattore, whom | left in my place, is there as an as- 


sistant. Due to his great ability and judgment he is very well 
able to discharge the duties of that commission in case he be 
given attention and the necessary instructions. I hasten, there- 
fore, through the safe conduct of Your Excellency, to ask his 
Excellency, the Vice-President for a commission to establish set- 
tlements at the ports of Bahia de Sabinas, Galveston and San 
Jernardo or for any other commission in those places. If the 
government needs machinery, tools, artisans or mechanics, | shall 
also take upon myself the duty of securing them and carrying 


them with me directly to one of the ports of Texas, on condition 


i] ! 
| 


that I be authorized to oifer the settlers a certain amount of land 
and what is necessary for their transportation. I think they should 
be secured in Switzerland or Germany and carried to those ports 
as settlers. These expenses cannot be great, because of the ease 
with which a boat can be chartered here or at Havre at little cost. 


Please bring this request to the attention of his Excellency, the 
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Vice-President, and at the same time favor it with your influence 
in order that it may go into effect; and with such motive accept 
the consideration of my profound respect and particular attention.* 


Teran to Alaman 
Office of the Commissioner of Colonization, 


October 14, 1830. 

In consequence of what Your Excellency so kindly advised me 
in your note of the 23rd of last July in which you enclosed me 
the communication of Tadeo Ortiz concerning the development 
and establishment of settlements on a systematic basis, it has 
seemed to me expedient to say to Your Excellency that, in my 
jucgment, the plans of Mr. Ortiz are very laudable but they have 
such a scope that they are impracticable in some respects. It 
would be so expensive and hazardous to form new colonies on the 
banks of the Arkansas, Negracha | Red Fork], Big Canadian and 
Red Rivers, beyond the settled point called Pecan Point that the 
Mexican nation would expend its resources with no other prob- 
able result than that of discrediting its colonial enterprises. This 
would harm her very greatly, because she is forced to avail her- 
self of this means of settling quickly certain points of her terri- 
tory. All the country said to be drained bv these rivers, is un- 
explored except in small part: the course of the Red Fork and the 
Big Canadian is known only where they join the Red and the 
Arkansas Rivers before entering the Mississippi to the east, and 
the rest is shown on maps made from conflicting reports of travel- 
lers. The North Americans, so anxious for the discovery of new 
lands in which to establish themselves, hardly know what there 
is beyond the recently formed territory of Arkansas because they 
dislike the interior and by preference turn to the coast regions. 
So far as our Republic is concerned there is no record that any 
trip through the western part of Texas has been made except the 
expedition that went from Bexar to Santa Fé, New Mexico, under 
the command of Captain Amangual. Although he did not pene- 
} 


trate as far into the interior of the country as that mentioned by 


Mr. Ortiz, the journal which that official kept gives the impression 
. 


that there is a great area which does not admit of settlement be- 


*Legajo 7, expediente 57. 
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cause of the lack of permanent waters. It follows that the col- 
onies planned by Mr. Ortiz to the west upon the Red and Arkansas 
Rivers, even presuming that the barbarians would allow them to 
exist, would not even have communication with the Mexicans. 

Concerning the department of Texas of which I can speak with 
more knowledge, its boundaries with New Mexico are not deter- 
mined and at the present time are not to be defined because every 
day new tribes of Indians are coming across the extended frontier 
of the United States of the North and appear along that area. 
In my opinion there is a superfluous number of foreign colonists 
in the settled portion, and it would not be prudent to increase 
their numbers, even from other nations [than the United States]. 
The difficulties which the law has foreseen with respect to the 
North Americans exist in a lesser degree in the case of [other 
foreign colonists], for, in the actual state of the civilization of 
the common people of Mexico, there is more likelihood that the 
interests of the various foreigners will be unified than that they 
would join our people. Nevertheless, it would be very advanta- 
geous to locate about a hundred Swiss or German families in 
Galveston without an empresario and under the immediate super- 
vision of the government. There are well-grounded hopes that in 
the time that would be spent in bringing them over, an equal or 
greater number of Mexican families could be sent out. It seems 
to me that Mr. Ortiz might be given the authority to secure the 
[Swiss and German families] as well as a larger number that 
might wisely be introduced into the town of Taos, New Mexico, 
where there is good prospect for successful colonizing. I do not 
see any objection to an empresario for this purpose as well as for 
the lands around Monterrey, California. 

I have the honor of saying this to Your Excellency in answer 
to your note, mentioned and I repeat to you the testimonies of my 


consideration and respect.° 
(To be continued.) 


*Ibid. 
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DIARY OF ADOLPHUS STERNE 
EDITED BY HARRIET SMITHER, ARCHIVIST, TEXAS STATE LIBRARY 
VIII 


Wednesday the 19th fine weather— Court adjourned to day. 
all the Lawyers got drunk exept C. M.Gould Esqr had company 
to dinner— 

Thursday the 20th fine weather— nothing new, mail arrived, 
brought no news Texas monay appears to be advancing— 

Fryday the 21st may very fine weather, rather too dry— 
every body left here to day. Mr Lauve & Pirault Mr Caldwell 
for Galvezton, Capt English & Gould for the East— a general 
clearing out— One arrival our old Townsman Mr Mortimer 
Thorn, drove off from amongst the indians in arkansas— send 
a long Communication Signed— 8. to San Augustin headed— 
“Kleven Leagues & Leagues & Labors,— send a draft pr Capt. 
English on John Phat of Campté for $25.00 requested him to get 
me a barrell of sugar & some Sperm candles for it— the draft 
was given me by Mr A. Thouvenin for Services rendered to Said 
Prat in case w[h]ere said Pratt is Plaintiff for a Lot of ground in 
this Town and Juan Jose Mariano Acosta is defendant— 

Saturday the 22d fine weather, a little cloudy went fishing in 
the forenoon— good luck. Judge Terrell returned from Crockett 
having understood that there is no Court in Houston Mr May 
from Galvezton arrived to day with Mr Terrell. has land business 
to attend to— gave in the Tax of Louis Rueg, amounting to 16,605 
acres deeded Land. Jose Ma Mora acknowledged the Deed he had 
made to Mrs Despallier for a Section of Land— on the Atascosa 
Law Suits— plenty to day— disposed of them all 

Sunday the 23d may weather very fine, was unwell Kept the 
House all day, till 4 P. m. when the western mail arrived, it is 
officially announced by the Secretary of State that the whole Loan 
is negotiated in Paris, and will be at the disposal of the Congress 
by the Ist July next no further news. 

Monday the 24th Sultry oppressive warm weather Dispatched 
mails. agreably to an appointment of the Probate Court. went 
to Vital Flores’s to make a division of the Land granted to Jose 
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Flores decd arrived late at the House. rained hard head ache, 
went to bed without supper 

Tuesday the 25th Cloudy— sick all night Swore in John Reid. 
J. noblett & N. Wade as Commrs and . . . [blank] Ham as 
Surveyor. Started them off, to survey the whole tract of Land 
previous to our commencing the repartition of Land, was too sick 
to go with them, passed a disagreable day at the House. 

Wednesday the 26th rain all night rains still this morning— 
feel a little better. at 9 A. M. left for home, to return next fryday, 
arrived home at One P. M. A. H. Scott in Town, made me a 
present of a Sword 

Thursday the 27th fine weather, Mr George Allen and his 
wife in Town, Mr Brown a Lawyer from galvezton & Mr Raglin 
from Austin, settled up with Ferriss Montgomery, got a note on 
J. H. Wilson for $52.10 payable one day after date dated 25th 
inst promised to pay Montgomery $12.00 out of it, when col- 
lected, rented the garden opposide Whitlesey’s to said Whitlesey 
for $12.00 to be at my disposal whenever I want it, (the garden) 
rented the Bakers’s House to Robert F. Millard at $12.50 pr 
month, with the understanding that I can take and make use of 
the Frame House in the yard any time I please, but as long as [ 
do not want it, to be at the disposition of said Millard; sold to 
Thomas H. Rodgers 400 acres of Land out of the Loco Tract for 
$600.00 payable half Ist March 1842 & half 1st January 1843 got 
two notes to that effect, said 400 Acres are to be taken out of the 
North East Corner in a Square, but not to cross the Loco to the 
west, gave Rodgers my Bond to make him a bona fide Title for the 
Land after Payments are all made, mail from East arrived, no 
news— 

Fryday the 28th Cloudy weather— Started back again to 
Flores’s found they had not finished the running of the Leagues, 
will finish to morrow if weather permits— the division will take 
place on Wednesday the 16th June next, made a Contract with 
Maria del Carmel Mora, Maximilian, and Theresa Mora, to have 
their Share of said tract laid off (they being heirs of Cleta Flores) 
I am to have the Land separated for them, for which | am to re- 
ceive one third part, which will be 504 acres. gave in Mrs Mora’s 
Tax— on this day as follows . . . [blank] 

Saturday the 29th May left Flores’s after Breakfast cloudy, 
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did not rain on the Road, but in Town had a bountifull Rain— 
Genel Henderson, Judge Terrill and others went on towards 
Crockett to day, George Allen and his wife left for Houston, 
Mayfield returned home last night, in good health, had no chance 
of conversing with him much, 

Sunday the 30th fine weather— mail arrived from the west— 
failed, from Red River nothing new— received a communication 
from Jas. Izod, answered it to day to go in to morrows mail 

Monday the 31st fine weather, send off all the mails received 
a list of about 120 defaulters of Taxes from the Sheriff, to issue 
Execution on, paid an order of $20.00 drawn by Post Master gen- 
eral J. S. Mayfield in favor of Mrs Hubert, got ready to start to 
Crockett 

Tuedsay the ist June fine weather, left home for Crockett, to 
Col Bean’s 28 miles— good fare, an old friend of 15 years stand- 
ing—spend a pleasant Evening with him, talked over Auld lang 
sine— 

Wednesday June 2d_ fine weather— left Col Bean’s early in 
the morning traveled slow to Jacob Master’s, an other old friend 
of 13 years standing, this day is the 13th anniversary of my 
marriage with my dear wite 

June 3d lett Masters’s 10 miles to Crocket Court in Session, 
grand jury found a true Bill against Marchall B. McKeever for 
killing Joseph Shanks (which I sincerely belive he was justifiable 
in doing, met general J. P. Henderson gel Rusk, and Col Watrous 
at the House of McKeever, these three gentlemen are to defend 
Meck. 

Fryday the 4th very hot weather, visited Mrs. Jowers and some 
other Ladies— very much pleased with the place, good People 
Judge Johnson left for Houston, at 8 P. m. a jury was empan- 
nelled to try McKeever— 

Saturday the 5th very hot— examination of witnesses in McK 
Case, was examined myself as regards Joseph Shank’s (the man 
killed) character— good when sober foolish, crazy, bad, insulting 
and dangerous when drunk— was present at an affray which took 
place between Mr Teague Mr Givens— and a Mr Key, who in 
trying to Shoot Givens, came within an inch of killing me. left 
at dark to Masters— 

Sunday the 6th left very early this morning dined at Debards, 
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supped at McKnights— and went home during the night, in con- 
sequence of the Board of Land Commissioners meeting to morrow— 
arrived at Home on this day the 

7th June fine hot weather Fahrenheits Thermometer at 83 
at 10 A. M. & at dark— Board of Land Commissioners met 
dispatched much Business, had a long Conversation with the 
secretary of State Major Mayfield, got much information respect- 
ing the affair with Saligné the french Chargé D’affairs, and I am 
satisfied his (Mayfields) course was Correct, 

Tuesday the Sth Hot weather Thermometer at 86 on an average 
during the day— some Business in the Land Office, nothing of 
consequence transpired, but many prespired— 

Wednesday the 9th ‘Thermometer at 86 in the Shade a tre- 
mendous rain at 5 P. m. air Cool at dark saw a Mr von Wrede 
and his Son. allthough never Citizens of Texas (to do any good) 
a League & Labor of Land was adjudicated to the old man, who 
has no other Familie exept his Son, and he got a head right— all 


right perhaps— Iam getting mighty tired of matters and things 
generally— may God send us better times 


Thursday the 10 June Thermometer highest during the day at 
83. a little rain, mail arrived from San Augustin and the U. 8. 
ho nhews— 

Fryday the 11th 'Therr same— no news— was relieved of my 
duties of Deputy Clerk of the County Court, good relieved from 
an ardous duty— nous verrons Gel Rusk, Terrell, & Henderson 
returned from Crockett a mistrial in McKeever’ Case gave my 
note for $53.00 to B. Blake who will leave here to morrow 
morning— 

Saturday the 12th Therr at 85 at 12 oclock— a refreshing little 
shower in the Evening, Justice Court, did much Business, Bennett 
Blake left here for to home, way down in vermont, | regret his 
absence, but allmost begrudge him the pleasure of meeting a 
Father & Mother after an absence of Six years— mail arrived 
from the west, not much news. our County Rangers fell in with 
some 15 indians about 80 miles above Fort Houston, killed 7 of 
them, not one of our men hurt, heard also from Red River, Gel 
Torrence had a fight with the indians in that quarter Capt Denton 
(formerly a Preacher) was Killed one man wounded, they killed 
12 indians known besides many not known, and wounded, 
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Sunday June the 13th Thermometer 85, at noon 84 at dark— 
made an offer to C. S. Taylor Esq. attorney for Plant about two 
notes I owe for $1200 each— to wit 3 ten acre lots on Galvezton 
[sland 800 acres on the Bernard near San felipe & 1107 acres on 
the Attoyac being part of Jose de los Santos Coy’s League. [ 
know this is on my part a very liberal offer, & if they do not 
accept of it my concience is clear as regards my duty towards them, 
and I will pay them when I’ll get it— 

Monday the 14th weather same as yesterday saw a Mr West from 
Woodville Miss coming to Texas— Send of the mails West and 
East a Campaign is to be made against the indians high up on 
the Trinity, I expect this Company will Succeed, in as much as 
gage had the fight with the indians on Trinity, orders to all the 
Colonels of the Regiment to one Company each in their respective 
counties, left in the Eastern mail to day 

Tuesday the 15th Therr at 87$ at noon 86 at dark, nothing 
doing, no news— W. m. Cox very sick 

Wednesday the 16th no news, weather same as yesterday. pre- 
pared to go to the Attoyac to finish dividing vital Florres’s Land. 

Thursday the 17th Started av 3 a. m. arrived at Flores’s at 9 
a.m. met Gel Rusk at Skellens’s. Started to the woods, surveyed 
till dark very hot weather— 

Fryday the 18th warm weather, in the woods all day surveying, 
saw some very fine land in the Evening had a_ refreshing 
Shower, cool during the night— 

Saturday the 19th weather very Sultry— in the woods all day, 
trough Briars, canebrakes and Swamps of the Attoyac— came to 
Flores’s at dark very much fatigued 


Sunday the 20— a refreshing breze is blowing finished survey- 
he Heirs of Clita 


ing at 12 at noon entered into a Contract with t 
Flores— to wit— Ma del Carmel— Theresa— & Maximiano— to 
have their share of their mother’s Land set apart for them for 
which I am to receive their share of their Father’s farm 2 leagues 
Kast of this place on the old Road to Natchitochez consisting of 
634 acres of Land, signed the Contract between us, and left it, and 
Started for home. arrived at home at 5 P. m. found all well, mails 
had arrived during my absence, but nothing new, 

Monday the 21st weather moderate— Therr. 84, 10 A. M. 
send off mails, saw Moses L. Patton, agreed to let him have the 
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Land I bargained for on the 20th inst. at $450.00. provided I get 
$100. down in cash, Mr Vansant of Harrison County passed 
trough here to go to Austin 

Tuesday the 22 rained a little last night & again during the 
day, not enough— crops suffering nothing new. 

Wednesday the 23d _ cool Breze all day. Elisha Roberts passed 
trough here on his way home from Austin, heard of the Death of 
Mrs Debard, Jas Hall from crockett passed trough. 

Thursday the 24th Saint John’s day. moderate weather 
Therr not above 78. mail from the East no news— a Ball in the 
Evening at Col Thorn’s 

Fryday the 25th Cool weather, no news nothing doing, dull 
times— 

Saturday the 26th times as yesterday, mail from west brought 
Nothing— Mr Short & Quirk from Crockett arrived going to New 
Orleans stopped with me till to morrow, made a Bond to M. L. 
Patton for the Land purchased of Mrs Mora & her Brother & 
Sister, received one hundred Dollars Cash, and he is to pay me 
$325.00 in good notes when I’ll make him the Title 

Sunday the 27th weather dry. not good— want of rain mail 
from Red River no news— as usual my Visitors left early this 
morning 

Monday the 28 June—_ weather same— send off mails— wrote 
to Isaac my brother pr Mr Campbell, from Natchitochez— send Ten 
dollars Texas monay by him to purchase me some shoes— _ Settled 
my accounts with him as agent for J. F. Cortes. gave my note for 
$94.25. General Rusk started for vital Flores. where L am to 
meet him to go to Shelbyville on wednesday— 

Tuesday the 29— made out my quarterly returns, Mr Eakins 
the Blacksmith died last night at 2 A. M. of Congestive fever, 
after a sickness of 4 days he was a very industrious man— he was 
burried at 4 P. M. to day— David Burney the Brother of Bob 


Burney from Alexandria arrived to see something about his late 


Srothers land concerns. had a long chatt with him— left me his 
agent— also for Bonner— the Documents of their Lands to be 


send to me or else the names of the original grantees to get Copies 
out of the gel Land office— had a Splendid Rain this afternoon at 


5 P. M. made lots of corn all around this place at least— good. 


Mr Rumpff no come 
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Wednesday the 30th Cool pleasant weather, left home to join 
genl Rusk at vital Flores’s, took dinner at Flores’s and left for 
Shelby County. Stayd all night at a widow Moore’s— 

Thursday the 1st July left for Shelbyville accompanied by young 
Mr Moore and an other man overtook about 15 persons on the 
Road, who are waiting for Gel Rusk, to defend them in a suit 
brought against them by one west, to keep the peace— warrant 
for informality was dismissed. rained very hard in the afternoon 
met a young man who is merchandizing here named Caspary a 
nephew of MeDaniels from New Orleans, passed the Evening with 
Caspary at a game of whist— 

Fryday the 2d left for San Augustin passed many fine farms 
crops look very fine, arrived at San Augustin at 12 a. m. purchased 
some provisions for my family send them in a wagon pr Hawkins 
Sparks, got acquainted with Mr DeYoung and his family, also 
with Genl Henderson’s Lady who to my surprise addressed me 
in german which language She speaks elegant, went to see Canfield, 
who gave a little Party in the Evening was introduced to some 
very handsome and very amiable Ladies, danced till 2 A. M. 
never enjoyed myself more at a little Party like I did at this, San 
Augustin has improved in every respect, Population improving 
the City, and more then all in morals. 

Saturday the 3d July very warm weather Genl Rusk goes to 
Sabine County to defend means for Killing Mulholland, trial next 
monday left San Augustin at 11 a. m. promised Gel Darnell to 
come down with Mr Holland on the 1st Saturday in August next 
to install the Chapter, arrived at home about 12 oclock at night 
very much exhausted— found all well. 

Sunday the 4th Therr ranging from 85 to 88 in the shade too 
fatigued to go up town, send for my news papers which came by 
yesterdays mail heard that Mr Rumpff is sick went to see him not 
dangerous— 

Monday the 5th send of Eastern mail send two dollars to P. W. 
Caspary in a letter for ink he sold me when I was at Shelbyville— 
wrote to Michael de Young, many persons in Town to day, about 
the (hanging of Willis) came near a fuss but did not get into it— 
Judge Terrill presided at the Examination. many angry expres- 
sions escaped men on both sides— to wit regulators and Law abid- 


ing men— some call them the honest and some the Rogue party— 
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God knows how it is I want to see the Rogues punished— but 
should like to see it done by Law if it can be done by Law—** 

Tuesday the 6th July the hottest day this summer Thermometer 
near dark 90. degs. in the shade— the Examining Court Met & 
adjourned till thursday the 8th all hands went out to J. R. Clute’s 
wedding 

Wednesday the 7th weather same as yesterday, no news, all the 
persons said to be engaged in hanging willis are in Town, under 
the charge of Sheriff Rusk— 

Thursday the 8th weather same as yesterday mail from East— 
means refused to be tried on account of the great exitement in 
milam. a man named Lewis Killed an other named .. . 
[blank] the Court met here to day, and a kind of compromise was 
made. the accused party acknowledged that all the Dursts were 
innocent as regards the knowledge of the Stealing in their neigh- 
hourhood, all entered into Bond to appear at the next District 
Court— Ex governor Runnels arrived in Town from the west, has 
many friends here— (wonder what he came to Texas for?) *° 
Fryday the 9th Excessively hot, broke my Thermometer, very 


sorry for it— Mrs Mangum died this morning after a very short 
illness, several persons sick— so far thank god none of my familie 
is sick— I hape we may escape this year— wrote to Bennett 
Blake 


Saturday the 10th July Weather as usual, looked like we would 
have a Shower in the Evening but no go— felt very unwell and 
did not go up to the Office all day, mails arrived & opened by my 
Deputy brought nothing from west nor north, Mrs. Mangum was 
burried this afternoon 

Sunday the 11 weather warm stayed at home all day, felt not 
well 

Monday the 12th Send off mail, Mr Holland is sick, three of 
the Family of Col Raguet sick, as yet we are all well exept myself 
& I am not sick enough to keep the Bed 

“For an account of this Shelby County war see Middleton, John W., 
History of the Regulators and Modcrators and the Shelby County War in 


1841 and 1542 in the Republic of Texas (Fort Worth, 1883); also Roberts, 
O. M., The Shelby War in the Texas Magazine, August, 1897, 49-57. 

“Hiram G. Runnels, governor of Mississippi, 1833-35. He settled in 
Brazoria County in 1842. Mississippi Official and Ntatistical Register, 
1905, 134-6 
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RECENT STUDIES IN TEXAS HISTORY 


Three doctrinal theses on phases of Texas history were presented 
at the June Commencement of the University of Texas. R. L. 
Biesele, who wrote on The German Settlements in Texas, 1831- 
1861, is Assistant Professor of History at the University of Ala- 
bama; W. C. Holden, who wrote on Frontier Problems and Move- 
ments in West Texas, 1846-1900, is Head of the Department of His- 
tory in MeMurry College, Abilene, Texas; Rupert N. Richardson, 
who wrote on The Comanche Indians, 1820-1861, is Head of the 
Department of History in Simmons College, Abilene, Texas. 

Professor C. T. Neu of the East Texas State Teachers College 
received the doctor’s degree in May from the University of Cali- 
fornia. His thesis is a survey of the Diplomatic History of the 
Republic of Texas. Digests of the four theses appear below: 


BresELE, THE History OF THE GERMAN SETTLEMENTS IN TEXAs, 
1831-1861: In presenting this study an effort was made to show 
how the dissatisfaction with the prevailing social, economic, and 
political conditions in Germany during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century caused German emigrants to direct their footsteps 
toward Texas after that distant, promising land became known to 
them. Various plans are included which were submitted to the 
Spanish and Mexican governments in the interest of German col- 
onization in Texas and it is pointed out how these, as well as 
the proposals made later to the Republic of Texas, proved un- 
productive. 

The actual founding of German settlements in Texas began in 
1831 when Friedrich Ernst, a former subject of the grand-duchy 
of Oldenburg, settled on a league of land on the west bank of 
Mill Creek in what is now Austin County. The first settlement 
received the name of Industry and became the center of a number 
of German settlements founded in Austin, Colorado, Fayette, Wash- 
ington, DeWitt, and Victoria counties in the period before 1861. 
With the single exception of Yorktown, no concerted effort was 
behind the founding of any of these settlements. 

In Western Texas, that is, in the counties of Comal, Guadalupe, 
Gillespie, Llano, Kendall, and Kerr, on the other hand, the Ger- 
man settlements were founded either directly or indirectly as the 
result. of a colonization movement supported by the Society for 
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the Protection of German Immigrants in Texas (Verein zum 
Schutze deutscher Einwanderer in Texas). Having first become 
interested in Texas in 1842, this society in 1844 definitely em- 
barked on a program of directing German emigration to Texas. 
It acquired two colonization contracts, one from Alexander Bour- 
geois d’?Orvanne and Armand Ducos in 1843, the other from Henry 
Francis Fisher and Burchard Miller in 1844. The Bourgeois- 
Ducos contract, however, expired before the society could make use 
of any of its provisions, while the Fisher and Miller grant was 
so far in the interior of Texas that it was not very accessible. 
New Braunfels and Fredericksburg, the two principal settlements 
made by the society, were both established on land not included 
in the Fisher and Miller grant. One of the greatest achievements 
of the early settlers in Western Texas was a treaty by which the 
Comanche Indians allowed them to settle in the grant, a tract of 
over three million acres. Both before and after the society was 
dissolved other settlements were founded in Western Texas, but it 
is doubtful if these would have been made had not the society 
carried on its pioneer work in that part of the state. 

The German settlers contributed their share to the political, 
economic, and social life of Texas. In politics they sided with 
the Democratic party. Most of them engaged in agriculture, but 
a few of them were skilled artisans and their products had a ready 
market. They were interested in education, looked after their 
religious needs, and founded societies for promoting good fellow- 
ship, as well as for literary and political purposes. Besides the 
singing society, they used the newspaper as an agent of cultural 
development and published five newspapers in the German language 
in the period covered by this study. 

In preparation for the writing of this thesis many books and 
pamphlets, both contemporary with the period and of subsequent 
publication, were used. Material from newspapers published in 
Germany is presented to show how the people there felt about 
emigrating to Texas and founding a new home in that distant 
land. Numerous excerpts from newspapers published in Texas, 
both in the German and English languages, are given to show 
how the German settlers felt in their new home and how they 
were regarded by their American neighbors. Finally, a large 
amount of hitherto unused manuscript material in the archives 
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of the General Land Office, the Office of the Secretary of State, the 
Texas State Library, and the University of Texas, is incorpo- 


rated in the thesis. 


Hoipen, Frontrer PropLemMs AND MoveMENTS IN WEST 
Texas, 1846-1900: Part I of this thesis contains four chapters 
on frontier defense in Texas. An effort is made to treat frontier 
defense as a whole, including the parts contributed by both the 
state and federal governments. Part II contains five social and 
economic problems or movements in West Texas, such as the rail- 
road movement, the development of agriculture, drouths, the min- 
eral movement and amusements. These chapters really constitute 
isolated descriptive studies bound together by a sort of geographic 
unity. It would be difficult to tie them together in any kind of 
organic order or sequence. They are for the most part a portrayal 
of conditions that are parallel and contemporary with each other ; 
sometimes the topics criss-cross each other; sometimes they in- 
fluence each other, and at other times they are independent. For 
instance, the railroad movement and the mineral movement were 
going on at the same time. The drouth of 1886, curiously enough, 
intensified both movements; both reached their peak during 1886. 
The mineral movement had a considerable influence upon the rail- 
road movement, but the railroad had but little influence upon the 
mineral movement. The people had their amusements before the 
drouth and before the coming of the railroads, but the drouth 
exerted a strong influence in modifying the amusements. The 
railroads, by bringing in a large influx of immigration, helped to 
change completely the nature of the amusements. 

The work does not pretend to be exhaustive. Much remains to 
be said concerning the subjects treated. There are many more 
topics of a social and economic nature to be worked out. Those 
given in this thesis are indicative of others which remain to chal- 
lenge students of Texas history. 


RicuArpson, THE CoMANCHE INDIANS, 1820-1861: The Co- 
manche is a Shoshonean tribe which came from the north into 
the plains region south of the Arkansas River during the first half 
of the eighteenth century. For nearly a hundred years they har- 
ried the Spanish settlements and in 1758 they destroyed the mis- 
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sion at San Saba and stopped the advance of Spanish missionaries 
into North Texas. 

About 1820 the Anglo-Americans came in contact with the 
Jomanches along two frontiers, the Arkansas River and Texas. 
During the period of the Texas Republic the encroachment of 
the whites led to war. The savages were beaten, and in Houston’s 
second administration they were glad to accept peace. However, 
this peace was only nominal; for although the responsible chiefs 
did what they could to maintain it, they could not control their 
warriors because of the nomadic habits of these Indians and the 
tribal disintegration that resulted from the struggle to obtain 
subsistence. 

The traders and emigrants along the Arkansas River generally 
managed to keep at peace with this tribe. In 1835, the United 
States made a treaty with some Comanche bands on the Canadian 
River; and later, in Texas, and on the Arkansas River, other 
treaties were made. But the government could not keep the 
treaties, particularly in Texas, where the public lands belonged 
to the state, and the Indians naturally never adhered to the 
agreements. 

The consolidation in the Indian Territory of tribes from east 
of the Mississippi caused hunters from these bands to visit the 
plains and kill the game which the Comanches needed. In thiev- 
ing raids against the Texas and North Mexican frontiers the 
Indians offset in a measure this diminution in the game supply 
in their own ranges, but in the late fifties the expanding western 
settlements, the army and the Texas rangers made the visits to 
Mexico more dangerous for the savages. Then they harried the 
Texas frontier more severely than ever. 

A reservation experiment in Texas, 1855-1859, proved to be a 
failure because but few of the Comanches could be induced to 
locate on the reserved lands. 

In 1853 the United States began to give annuity goods to the 
Comanches at a point on the Arkansas River, and this removed 
all inducement for them to keep on friendly terms with the people 
of Texas, whom they regarded as belonging to another nation. 
In their fury the Texans sent expeditions into the Comanche coun- 
try and broke up some of the bands, but enough savages were 
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still left to force the abandonment of the Texas frontier settle- 
ments at the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The Comanche Indians were the greatest human factor in re- 
tarding the settlement of the South Plains. 


Nev, THE Forretan RELATIONS OF THE ReEpuBiic or TEXAs, 
1836-1846: This thesis is an attempt to bring together in brief 
compass the history of the foreign relations of the Republic of 
Texas. The first section of the work deals with the efforts, suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful, which were made to secure recognition 
from other nations. 

The relations with the United States quite naturally make up 
a large part of the story. Annexation being rejected by the 
United States in 1837, Texas had to negotiate with her northern 
neighbor over many problems of mutual concern such as the regu- 
lation of commerce, consular appointments, postal connections, 
boundary, extradition, and Indian depredations. 

Of European countries England was the one most involved in 
the affairs of Texas. Her commercial, financial, and political in- 
terests in the Gulf region made this inevitable. Her efforts at 
mediation, her plans for the future of Texas, and the measures 
which she took, some of them in conjunction with France, to bring 
these plans to fruition form the basis of an interesting chapter 
in the history of Texas. 

The financial difficulties of the young republic and its need 
for frontier protection led to the formulation of plans for loans 
and of schemes to stimulate immigration. Her agents urged these 
matters in the money and population centers of the United States 
and Europe, but without conspicuous success in either line. 

With Mexico, Texas remained in a nominal state of war through- 
out the period of her independence. Direct efforts to establish 
peace being rejected by Mexico, Texas decided to use force against 
her. Results, however, were disappointing. 

Finally, in 1844-1845 there came a shifting of attitudes and 
policies all around the circle of Texan contacts in international 
relations. The United States became aroused over the prospect 
of forever losing Texas, all opposition to the annexation of Texas 
was overborne, and Texas entered the Union. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association was held at Austin, Texas, April 11-12, 1928. 

The first meeting of the Association took place Wednesday 
afternoon, April 11, at 2:30 o’clock in the east room of the Stephen 
F. Austin Hotel, with the President, Mr. T. F. Harwood presid- 
ing. Mr. Frost Woodhull and Mr. J. M. Slator, Jr., of San 
Antonio read papers on the Seminole Indian Scouts. Mr. 8. E. 
Asbury followed with a sketch of the career of Samuel P. Carson. 
A visit to the French embassy completed the afternoon program. 

The evening program consisted of a dinner during which the 
members were entertained by the story of the beginnings of the 
Association by Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor of Austin, a charter mem- 
ber of the Association. 

Thursday morning, April 12, the State and University Libraries 
were visited. At noon the Executive Council met at luncheon 
with ten members present. 

Thursday afternoon the Association convened in the auditorium 
of Garrison Hall. Two papers were read: “West Texas Drouths,” 
by Mr. W. C. Holden, and “Santa Anna as Seen by His Secretary,” 
by Mr. Carlos Castaneda. 

The business meeting closed the program. All officers were re- 
elected. Major Ingham S. Roberts was elected Vice-President to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of Judge G. W. Tyler. Mrs. 
Bride Neill Taylor was elected to the Executive Council in the 
place of Mrs. L. N. Throop, who died recently. Thirty-seven new 
members were elected. Several honorary members were elected 
in recognition of gifts of valuable historical material to the Asso- 
ciation or to the University Library. Miss Anna Powell was 
elected a Fellow in the Association and a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

Telegrams were sent to Mrs. Adele Looscan of Houston and to 
Dr. Alex Dienst of Temple expressing the regret of the Asso- 
ciation that they were prevented from attending on account of 
illness. A letter of sympathy was addressed to Mrs. G. W. Tyler 
of Belton. Judge Tyler was a Vice-President and a member of 
the Executive Council at the time of his death. 
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The officers are as follows: 

Judge T. I. Harwood, President. 

Dr. Alex Dienst, Vice-President. 

tev. W. S. Red, Vice-President. 

J. L. Clark, Vice-President. 

Major Ingham S. Roberts, Vice-President. 

E. C. Barker, Recording Secretary and Librarian. 
C. W. Ramsdell, Treasurer. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, Corresponding Secretary. 


The members attending the meetings of the Association also had 
the opportunity of hearing the series of University Research Lec- 
tures on “The Beginning of the Texas Revolution,’ which were 
given by Prof. E. C. Barker, April 10 to 13. 

The Treasurer’s report follows: 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


TREASURER’S Report, Marcu 1, 1927%-FEBRuARY 28, 1928. 


Receipts 

| De TIC OL CCE ETRE eTOCs $1,421.39 
Sales of THE QUARTERLY ee ee 
| ee are re 120.62 
Grant from’ the University of Texas... «.00....068 6000 300.00 
Ee ee ee ee ee eee 50.00 
re ee eer Te ee ee eee ee 7.00 
Ne Le sci na basis eels bana dlae aca 5.26 

eee ee he te ee $3,193.51 


Disbursements 


Pe i eS a ee re $1,208.26 
ss vie ck Sea o UK bACA eee been aw ae 142.10 
EUS OO oe ae) ae Re rE Ce aoe at 94.15 
SUI dive dsesd iad ioeewevanwcs 322.50 
SUNT SQUAMUUNEEID 5. isk 6s. d ise osc cieccane seins 225.00 
ES OEE eee CNet Ore Pa Eee re ey Cer 17.16 
SN GG a iSbaddus sWeahaagdndone ake 1,672.00 
PN SI Shon caisesaeivssxdsaaweonevas 50.38 


PGUAL CISUULSCIROTNG) 4.454 6.64 638 Biba ws siaaae ens $4,031.55 
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Balance in Austin National Bank, March 1, 1927....... $1,357.34 
I OI  y.i.a's CAV aR Gob wed a dwwess cee sxe’ 3,190.01 
$4,547.35 
Total amount of checks drawn on bank...... $4,031.55 
Receipts in stamps, not deposited.......... 3.00 
Bad checks, returned from bank........... 9.00 
$4,043.55 
Balance in Austin National Bank, March 1, 1928.......$ 503.80 
ON, SET Ay EUs caked ees se see ev ecdenees 479.66 
ee ne $ 24.14 $ 24.14 
Bills receivable, past due................-. 56.75 


$ 80.89 








Invested in notes during the year.......... $1,672.00 $1,672.00 

$1,752.89 $1,696.14 
In bank at beginning of the year.......... 1,357.34 1,357.34 
Net gain for the year........ , ....$ 395.55 $ 338.80 
If bills receivable be deducted............. 56.75 























THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 


$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
for the following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half ieather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, Texas, 














